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For the Weekly Magazine. 
REVIEW. 
Count Rumford’s Third Essay. 


Of Food, and particularly of Feeding 


the Poor. 


THE fubjeAs hitherto difcuffed 
by this writer relate, generally, to 
the beft modeof fupplying the necef- 
fities of the poor. They are topics, 
therefore, in a confiderable degree, 
political. The field of enquiry in 
the third effay is interefting, in dif- 
ferent degrees, but in a direét man- 
ner to every individual. 

It is known that the beft book on 
the art of cookery extant, is the 
work of a philofopher. There is no- 
velty, as well as Judicroufnefs, in 
the idea of ferious and benevolent 
difcuffion, beftowed on this fubje& ; 
and yet, if the compofition A pre- 
paration of food be capable of being 
rendered lefs expenfive, lefs compli- 
cated, lefs tedious, and, at the fame 
time, more palatable and more nutri- 
tious, than they are at prefent, few 
topics are more worthy of ferious 
difcuffion. 

Improvements in this art have 
much to contend with in the invete- 
racy of popular habits. In an affair 
of fo conftant and frequent recurrence 
as eating, cuftom is an arbitrary 
defpot ; and yet, a fcheme, accom- 
panied with great and inconteftible 
advantages, may be expected to gain 
footing, however gradually, firft in 
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the opinions, and next in the prac- 
tice of mankind. A review of the 
fpeculations of this author will fhew 
their true value. 

In cookery the principal medium 
or vehicle is water. Some arguments 
are ufed to fhew that water prepares 
food, not by taking away, or merely 
taking away properties before poi- 
feffed, but by adding properties of 
its own. Water being lately proved 
to be a compound fubftance, effen- 
tially contributing to the growth of 
plants, it is probable that animals are 
likewife fuftained in the fame way. 

Experiment has proved the nutri- 
tioufnefs of food to depend, not 
wholly on the nature or quantity of 
the fimple ingredients, but chiefly 
on the mode of mixing and cooking. 
Few problems are more curious than 
that which relates to the quantity of 
nutriment which water, and the ma- 
nagement of water may contribute. 
That compound, which poffefles moft 
advantages, excludes the flefh of 
animals, and comprifes pearl-barley, 
peafe, potatoes, bread-cuttings, vi- 
negar, falt, and water in certain 
proportions. Firft let the barley be 
put into water and boiled: then add 
the peafe; and, after two hours’ 
gentle boiling, the potatoes, peeled. 
The boiling having continued one 
hour more, and the mafs frequently 
ftirred, add vinegar and falt, and, 
jut before ferving it up, the bread- 
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Food pleafes the palate more, and 
is more ealily digefted, as the maifti- 
cation is longer and more complete. 
Bread is ufeful to this end ; but more 
fo in proportion to the fmall degree 
in which it is foftened or diffolyed 
by the fluid ; or, iN proportion to its 
hardnefs, which may be ingreafed by 
keeping it till ftale, by toafting, and, 
laftly, by frying it in oil, lard, or 
butter. Of this foup twenty ounces, 
ora pint and one fourth, fuffices as 
a meal for a ftrong man. In this are 
included lJefs than fix ounces of folid, 
vegetable food. Healthful fubliftence 
requires not more than two portions 
daily. 

Thefe fa&s are copioufly detailed 
and illuftrated. It feems fufficient 
to obferve that experience demon- 
ftrates their truth. The tendency of 
cooking to enhance nourifhment, has 
been difplayed in the treatment of 
cattle ; kitchens being built, in many 
parts of Germany, for the ufe of 
beafts as well as of men. The be- 
nefit of this food, in order to be re- 
alifed, feems to require that great 
numbers fhould be fupplied by one 
procefs and from one kettle. As the 
means of fupplying one perfon, or 
one family, it is liable to objetions, 
from which, as the means of fupply- 
ing hundreds or thoufands, it is ex- 
empt. This circumftance is chiefly 
of weight as it regards fuel and la- 
bour. A family of ten perfons may 
be fupplied by feven articles, inclu- 
ding water; the folid, vegetable 
food, confifting of four articles, 
weighing feven pounds eight ounces, 
and the whole amounting to twelve 
quarts and a pint. 

The fcale, on which this experi- 
ment was tried by Count Rumford, 
was large. Food was in this manner 
fupplied to twelve hundred perfons. 
Potatoes were at firft omitted. The 
hands of three cook-maids and two 
men-fervants were fufficient. The 
whole coft, including the price of 
the ingredients, wages, fuel, repairs 
of kitchen, and furniture, amounted, 
daily, to £.1: 15 : 23 fterling, or 
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one third of a penny to each perfon. 
The fubfequent addition of potatoes 
reduced the coft to £.1: 7: 62, or 
one farthing to each perfon. The 
price of articles is variable ; but the 
proportions being fixed, the compu- 
tation is, in all cafes, eafy. Thefe 
proportions, in a fingle mefs, are 
almoft too {mall for calculation. In 
this view, indeed, they are of little 
moment, fince a fingle mefs could 
not, aad need not be prepared. The 
proportions in foup prepared for ten 
perfons may be fet down thus; a 
Jractional exa@nefs is fuperfluous. 





Ib. 02. 
Pearl barley cscccccsseeee 10 
Peas 9 
Potatoes cocccscsssssssssses I 15 
Bread cccccscessecceccesoses 10 


Total folids 3 12 
Salt ... 
Weak vinegar seceasense 


Water 8 
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Total 12 8% 


This writer computes the expence 
of the fame provifion to twelve hun- 
dyed perfons in London, November, 
1795, a period of fcarcity, to be 

+329:98, or nearly thirteen dol- 
lars and a third; which is lefs than 
a cent and an half to each perfon. 
A public kitchen, eftablifhed on 
thefe principles, might fupply a man 
with dinners, at the annual expence 
of four dollars and ten cents. 

This foup, though palatable as 
well as nutritive, is fufceptible of 
various improvements. The addition 
of fiefh is an obvious improvement. 
Salted or fmoked meat is beft adapted 
to this purpofe. It fhould be boiled 
in the foup, cut up, and mixed with 
the bread. It may likewife be ufed 
in the form of dumplins, compofed 
of meat, minced, and flour or bread. 
So fmall a proportion as one ounce 
of meat to eighteen ounces of foup, 
will impart a confiderable relifh. 
Salted or fmoked fifh is another valu- 
able ingredient. The common gar- 
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den vegetables may be added at 
pleafure. 

_ In the preparation of this food the 
management of fuel is matter of par- 
ticular importance. The boiling 
fhould be as gentle as poflible ; and 
it would be {till better if the water 
were kept no more than boiling hot. 
The heat of water cannot be raifed 
beyond the boiling point : To create 
bubbles is merely to generate fteam 
and confume fuel. 

The inconvenience of what is 
termed by the cooks durnin, to, may 
be avoided by the ufe of vellels with 
double bottoms. ‘The two plates of 
metal fhould be brought, by ham- 
mering, as nearly into contact as 
poffible ; but no foldering fhould be 
ufed unlefs it be to join the edges. 
Great advantages would accrue irom 
the ufe of double bottoms in all kinds 
of cooking veffels. 

The writer introduces a curious 
account of military houfe-keeping in 
Bavaria. It is a mode] not unworthy 
of the attention of the wife. If imi- 
tation be pra€ticable, what fuould 
hinder us from practifing it? ‘To fim- 
plify our fervile toils, and limit our 
expences, is the dictate of the higheft 
wildom. 

According to the firft reprefenta- 
tion, each foidier, in a mefs of twelve, 
confumed, during the day, two 
pounds and three ounces of folid 
food, confifting of bread (/d.1 134) 
beef (3-4,02-) herbs, falt, and pepper. 
A knowledge of prevailing prices 
may fhew us the expence, accruing 
to ourfelves, from the adoption of 
this mode of living. In Bavaria, 
two pence fterling was the amount 
of a foldier’s daily expences for food ; 
fo that his annual expence did not 
exceed thirteen dollars and an half. 

Thofe whofe utmoft labour can 
only procure them neceffaries, had 
need to economife their pittance and 
to live upon as little as poffible. ‘The 
rich if they pay regard to their duty 
to themfelves, which prefcribes to 
them temperance, and their duty to 
others, which exacts from them the 
employment of their funds to fupply 
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the needs of others, when their own 
neceffities are fupplied, will be equally 
fedulous in fearching out means for 
cheapening and nutrifying food. 

The poor, at Munich, confumed 
but one meal a-day, and lived ata 
much lefs expence than the foldiery. 
The annual amount was no more 
than three dollars and forty cents. 
They received their food gratis, the 
inftitution being a charitable one. 
Let us image to ourfelves a fimilar 
eftablifhment, for the purpofe of gain. 
The food was delicious and whole- 
fome; and no doubt its fuperior 
cheapnefs would have attraéed no 
lefs a number of cuftomerse Suppofe 
the dire&tor fhould levy on his cuf- 
tomers a profit of three or four hun- 
dred per centum. The charge to 
each man would be four cents for his 
dinner, and the daily amount of «ls 
prefit on twelve hundred cuftomers 
would be more than forty dollars, 
which are 14,600 collars per annum. 
This profit may be confidered as a 
tax upon the cuitomer. Let us fup- 
pole this inftitution to be general 
and national, in a country like Eng- 
land for example. According to 
this writer’s computation a London 
dinner, in this ftyle, could be fur- 
nifhed for two farthings, and, in 
other parts of the kingdom at a 
{maller rate. If the price were fixed 
at three pence two farthings, and 
one in ten of the inhabitants were a 
cuftomer, it would produce an annual 
revenue of £190,000. 

That fchemes for fupplying the 
public funds fhould be blended with 
thofe whofe end is to annihilate po- 
verty and all its miferable and cri- 
minal progeny, may feem abfurd ; 
yet if national like private income 
may flow from the rife of ftock, and 
if nations like men may be conteuted 
with lefs than the higheft poffible pro- 
fit on their commodities, the fcheme 
will no longer be deemed abfurd. 

The reniainder of this effay, con- 
taining f{peculations on the properties 
and ules of Indian corn and potatoes, 
will be noticed in a future number. 

PHILO} 
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For the Weekly Maganine. 


FROM THE DESK OF BERI HESDIN. 


-_— 
— 


“ Tfrael is an empty vine; he bringeth 
forth fruit unto himfelf.” 


SucH a vine is modern friendship, 
the tendrils of which twine round 
the rich man’s purfe, and the feat of 
him, who ruleth among the people. 
Such is the foil from whence it 
fprings, and fach the dews, which 
nurture it, chat the fineft branches 
thereof will not encircle him, who 
hath fellowfhip with poverty, or 
walketh in the lone vale of misfor- 
tune. 

The fun, which ornamented the 
.temple of the ancient Mexicans, 
, though confidered by them as of no 
ovliél value, than as reprefentative 
of the glorious luminary they adored, 
is of prime virtue, in the nutrition 
of the world’s efteem, and receives 
more polite and literary fupplicants 
at its fhrine, than ever bent the knee 
in the wilds of the Weftern Hemif- 
phere. Beri Hefdin would not wil- 
lingly record this defpicable truth— 
that one half the apparent friendthip 
in the world is a mere empty vine 
that the affection, which walketh ‘in 
rich attire and glitters in the market, 
is but precious little more than the 
forced fruit of extraneous virtue. 

In the vineyard of life, the rich 
hufbandmen have kept company too 
long with thofe, who heap up corn 
and fill their garners with the fatnefs 
of the field—to fit down contented 
with breakers of clods and drawers 
of water. They know, too well, 
that bare-feet and light pockets will 
not fill their empty vine, or add oil 
to their cruife; and the “ Maxims 
of Self-Intereft” have been too long 
a fubftitute for the “ Duty of Man,” 
to excite a fellow-feeling in their 
breatt. , Yet, weep not, ye forrowful 
of the earth! for in the great day of 
harveft, when the reapers of your 
Lord go forth, you fhall be gathered 
into the ftore-houfe of gladneis and 
rejoicing. 
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Israel is an empty vinemJt was 
fuch a vine bore the Curate of Mon. 
lines ; or La Fleur never would have 
paffed the back of his hand twice 
acrofs his eyes, when the unfortunate 
mother told the woe-fraught tale of 
her Maria. Sweet fpirit of virtue ! 
— if thou ftill treadeft the wind, and 
poureft forth thy foul to the virgin— 
kindly defcend to the habitation of 
the forrowing Matilda, and convince 
her that God tempers the wind to 
the fhorn lamb ! 

Reader—this apoftrophe, if thou 
haft ever mingled the milk of human 
kindnefs with the wine of high life, 
mult awaken fome folicitude, con- 
cerning the unfortunate Matilda. 
Beri Hefdin efteems thee too well, 
to think otherwife, and haftens to 
reveal her fate. 

On the northern bank of the 
Merrimack, and not far from where 
it empties itfelf into the boundlefs 
deep, ftands a neat cottage, fheltered 
from the ruthlefs wind, by a chain 
of hills, whofe high and extenfive 
tops wave with venerable oak. This 
cottage received Matilda from the 
hands of nature: Here a fond indul- 
gent pair careffed their lovely infant, 
and, through the path of virtue and 
reafon, conduted her to fame. The 
days of her youth rolled fweetly 
along ; nor was the cloud of misfor- 
tune, or death, known to pafs over 

their peaceful dwelling, till long after 
Alpbonso became the hufband of 
Matilda. 

Trouble and misfortune are never 
wanting to make fad the pilgrimage 
of life; and beneath the rofes of 
health and happinefs ever {pring the 
fharp thorns of adverfity. Thus ac- 
knowledged the weeping fair, when 
fhe returned ,from the grave of her 
parents. Though with them fhe had 
buried her firft and warmeft affections 
—the joy and pride of her youth— 
yet a tender and loving hufband kept 
awake her attachment for the world, 
and, in part, reconciled her to the 
feverity of fate. 

Child of forrow! not long was thy 
harp taken from the willow of defpair, 
before. 
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before the vine of thy hopes drooped 
anew, and thick clouds of mifery fha- 
dowed thy foul. Thy hufband, from 
holding fellowfhip with induftry and 
virtue——became a haunter of taverns 
and a companion of gamefters. Yet 
here ceafed not thy affliction; for 
the griping hand of unfeeling cre- 
ditors tore thee from thy much loved 
cottage; from the cheering groves 
of thy anceftors, where pleafure oft 
difported in innocence, and mirth 
made the mournful vallies laugh. 
From thefe endearing fcenes, and 
from the midft of thy weeping chil- 
dren, thou waft dragged by the rough 
hand of juftice, and thrown—preffed 
by want and worn with grief—into 
the (mifnamed) houfe of charity. 
There, humbled to the duft, and 
mourning in fack-cloth, thou didft 
behold the untimely fate of the loft 
Alphonfo, and only live to weep over 
thy famifhed and wretched children. 
BERI HESDIN. 


—<=>— 
For the Weekly Magazine. 


A SERIES OF ORIGINAL LETTERS. 
[Continued from page 47.) 


LETTER VII. 
TO MARY D—. 


Philadelphia, May 25, 1794. 


I HAVE no doubt it was a joyous 
fpeGtacle. How your neighbours 
muft have ftared! The mnfical cele- 
bration of a birth-day is a new inci- 
dent, I warrant you, in the annals of 
Burlington. Is there not a little 
fuperftition in this kind of commemo- 
ration? How does one day differ 
from another? In relation to the day 
of your birth, the fifteenth of May 
this year, is only more diftant by 
twelve months from your nativity 
than the fifteenth of May laft year. 

You fee I am difpofed to cavilling 
and cenfure. If I had partaken of 
this feftival, I fhould have feen nothing 
in it but propriety and gracefulnefs ; 
but fhut up in this theatre of noife, 
jarring, ftunning, and monotonous ; 
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this concourfe of cold hearts and bufy 
faces ; this receptacle of fqualid and 
gaudy mifery; of noifome plague- 
begetting fmells ; what wonder that 
a {entiment like envy fhould be con- 
jured up by fuch defcriptions as yours, 
and that I fhould depreciate the pur- 
ple clufters, when no effort of mine 
can put them~ within my reach? 

While you were converfing with 
your new friend in an arbour, I was 
holding a conference with Mrs. Wil- 
let over a difh of teas On this occa- 
fion 1 bethought myfelf to queftion 
her about the girl, whofe name had 
been lately mentioned. 

“ Pray,” faid I, “ was not a fe- 
male by name Beddoes, {poken of by 
you, fome time lately ? 

“ Very likely,” fhe anfwered, “ I 
have often talked about her.—I faid 
as much as I could fay ; that, to be 
fure, is not much. I know very little 
about her for my part; I wifh [knew 
lefs: no good ever come from dealing 
with people nobody knows: I never 
dealt with them in all my life but 
was bit; I was warned before-hand 
never to have nothing to do with her: 
I was aflured fhe was quite a fufpi- 
cious charater: but I was always too 
tender-hearted to live in this world. 
She was a ftranger to be fure, and 
nothing in the world to live on but 
her needle: I thought I might as 
well give her one of Bobby’s fhirts 
to make. I’d try what kind of a hand 
the would make of it. I had no 
time to do them myfelf: my family 
affairs are more than I can do. I’m 
up early and down late, and ftirring 
about all day: I’ve no time to make 
my own clothes; much lefs other 
people’s. *Tis ail my fon’s fault af- 
ter all: He would have me give them 
to her: tobe fure Ia’n’t eafily choufed : 
I enquired of Mrs. Winters what 
kind of girl this Lucy Beddoes was? 
She knew nothing bad of her, fhe 
faid: rather lasy fhe faid: lay lon- 
ger a-bed, a-mornings, than became 
her, fhe faid: Walked out in the 
eveningsquite alone, and nobody knew 
where, fhe faid. Never faw any bad 
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doings in her houfe, fhe faid. Very 
diligent at her needle when fhe had 
any thing to do ; but hardly had any 
thing yet, fhe faid. So I gave her 
the fhirt. Quite a pirty looking 
woman and young too--Can’t be above 
twenty—Good humoured enough and 
rather free—aA little too high an air 
for one in her ftation—” 

“ You feemed, juft now, to {peak 
as if the condud of this girl had 
been, in fome refpeét, improper !” 

“ Improper! A little worfe than 
improper, I think. I never faw the 
linen I gave her afterwards. A pirty 
ftory, indeed, that fhe loft it! She 
owned that the left it in her chamber, 
and pretended it was ftole there : Juit 
put it down at dufk, to take her walk ; 
came back, in an hour, and found it 
loft. Owned that fhe locked the door 
when fhe went out and found it locked 
when fhe came back: came to me 
next day and told me this ftory. I 
never faw fuch impudence in my life : 
with quite a calm face fhe told me 
this ftory: Promifed to pay me for 
it, ina week: had money at that 
time, but had no more than would 
pay a month’s board due the next day: 
Expected fhe fhould get fome more 
next week, but was quite uncertain. 
If fhe did, the would pay me: If the 
didn’t, fhe could not pay nothing. 
I muft put up with the lofs. I never 
fee fuch impudence in all my life. I 
told her a little of my mind, I affure 
you. She cried alittle but faid nothing. 
I pitied her a little when I fee her 
cry; but I told her, plainly, that I 
believed fhe was no better than fhe 
fhould be, and I verily believed fhe 
had the fhirt ftill in her poffeffion, or 
had gave it away, or pawned it.” 

“ What anfwer did fhe make, 
when you urged thefe charges againft 
her ?” 

“ As I faid, fhe faid nothing, but 
went away without giving me any 
fatisfaction. I have not feen her fince. 
She keeps herfelf almoft always in 
her room. She is always out of fight 
when I call at the houfe. I told Mrs. 
Winters how fhe had ferved me. She 


had not faid a word to Mrs. Winters 
about it. She knew it would raife 
an hubbub about her earse Mrs, 
Winters was very uneafy with what 
I faid. She did not know what to fay 
to it. She did not like any fuch thing 
to happen in her houfe ; but the girl, 
as far as fhe knew, was orderly and 
decente She did not fay much, and 
fhe did not much like her going out, 
nobody knew where, in the evening.” 

“ How long has this girl been an 
inmate with Mrs.e Winters.” 

“ Tt has not been long: not more 
than three or four weeks. She came 
there one evening, with a bundle 
under her arm, in fearch of lodging. 
Mrs. Winters had a finall family, 
and does not need to take in lodgers 
for to Jive; but the girl feemed to 
be forrowful, and preffed her very 
much to take her, and promifed to 
be very accommodating, and knew 
nobody in town: and fo fhe took her.’ 

“ Has fhe not difclofed to Mrs. 
Winters fome information refpe&ting 
her family and hiftory ?” 

“* Mrs. Winters has tried a great 
deal, but can’t get a word from her 
about it. She contrived to turn her 
thoughts another way whenever fhe 
fpoke about it. That feems to me 
to have a very fufpicious look: I 
don’t like it at all, I mut confefs. 
But the truth is, fhe has not much 
opportunity to fay any thing on that 
or any thing elle; for fhe is always 
pent up in her room, but when fhe 
walks out or when flie eats: though 
fhe eats very little—only two meals 
a-~lay—breakfaft and dinner; and 
nothing but bread and potatoes for 
dinner: quite a profitable boarder : 
very well Mrs. Winters fays, if fhe’d 
let herfelf be a little more known : 
fhe would not with for a more oblig- 
ing boarder. Won't let the maid 
do any thing in her room; makes 
bed, fweeps, and puts things to 
rights all herfelf. Some time ago 
ufed even to eat no dinner, but took 
a little milk and bread towards even- 
ing, which fhe bought herfelf. Can’t 
have much money neither; for. her 
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clothes are very plain and fcanty. 
Give her her due, fhe is always clean. 
Nobody nicer in that particular. Not 
quite prudently fo neither, I muft 
needs fay. Wathing is a very heavy 
article. If fhe wafhed herfelf, her 
own clothes, it would be another 
matter; but that fhe does not do. 
She hires Katy Fitz to wath for her, 
and pays her well, Katy fays; never 
has to afk twice for her money; a 
very good young lady Katy calls 
her.” 

Thus the good woman ran on, 
defcanting on the blemifhes and vir- 
tues of Lucy Beddoes. There is 
nothing marvellous in the tale: I 
almoft wonder why I have repeated 
this dialogue. The famenefs of name 
with your new acquaintance was that 
which firft excited my attention; 
but her tale proves to be a common 
one: and yet, the circumftances of 
her firft appearance, and her fedulous 
concealment of her family are not 
incidents of every day. 

I have a faint defire to know more 
of her; yet how my wifhes will be 
accomplifhed I know not. Time 
will bring this, and many ftranger 
things than this about. It may even 
reconcile me to the attorney’s defk, 
and make me find more charms in 
Raymond and Salkeld than in the 
converfations of Socrates or Cicero. 

Thou wilt begin to view the tranf- 
formations of Ovid with reverence 
when time fhall have wrought this 
metamorphofis in thy friend. There 
is but one way in which I can keep 
my hold of the law, and that is by 
abfolutely fhutting out every other 
obje& of attention. Fare thee well. 

HENRY D——. 


———= 
For the Weekly Magazine. 
ANY perfon, who has obferved the 


beautiful whitenefs of the linen worn 
by the French people from the Weft 
Indies, muft have had fome curiofity 
to be acquainted with their mode of 
wafhing. It has been long a common 
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cuftom in France to fend their dirty 
clothes to the Weft Indies to be 
wafhed, on account of the fuperior 
manner in which it is done there. 
To gratify our- good houfewives I 
have procured the following fhort, 
but plain account from a perfon tho- 
roughly converfant in the bufinefs. 

Tue clothes muft, firft of all, be 
put into cold water; they muft then 
be well soaped, to take off the 
rough dirt. You are next to cover 
the fides and bottom of your tub 
with a fheet; the clothes are to be 
placed in order on it, and covered 
with a piece of old linen, fufficiently 
ftrong to bear about four plates full 
of afhes, which are to be put in each 
tub. On thefe afhes you pour cold 
water, and, by means of a hole and 
plug at the bottom of your tub, you 
draw off the ley into pails, and pour 
it into a kettle to boil. As it boils 
it is to be again poured into the tub, 
received in the buckets, and put into 
the kettle: This procefs is to be con- 
tinued all the firft day. You then 
give the linen another foaping, and 
rinfe it in the cleareft and beft water 
you can procure ; then pafs it into a 
tub of water coloured with indigo ; 
wring it out, and dry it. 

This is the common method of 
wafhing at St. Domingo—Benches 
and bats (batoirs) which are made 
of a piece of broad wood, are alfo 
ufed to beat the clothes gently, to 
get the ley out more eafily. Thefe 
batoirs may be procured of any of 
the French joiners. 

AN OBSERVER. 


———— 


For the Weekly Magazine. 
A LESSON ON SENSIBILITY. 


ARCHIBALD was a youth of very 
lively parts. His fenfibility had be- 
come difeafed by an affiduous ftudy of 
thofe Romancers and Poets, who 
make love the bafis of their fictions. 
He had fcarcely grown up, when he 
contracted a paffion for a woman, 
whofe chief merit confifted in her 

beauty. 
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beauty. A new object quickly fuc- 
ceeded : Though he loved for a time 
with every appearance of ardour, it 
was perceived that his affections were 
eafily transferred to a new object, 
and eafily diffolved by abfence. Love 
however, was his element : He could 
not exift without it. To figh, to 
mufe, to frame elegies, was the bufi- 
nefs of his life. Provided there was 
fome object to receive his amorous 
devoirs, it feemed nearly indifferent 
what the real qualifications of the 
object were. 

His friends prevailed upon him to 
put himfelf under the care of a mer- 
chant in Ireland. His fituation re- 
quired that he fhould qualify himfelf 
for fome profefiion. ‘That of a mer- 
chant was chofen by him as liable to 
feweft objections. After fome time, 
however, he was brought back to his 
friendsa maniac. A phrenzy at firft 
furious and terrible, fubfided into a 
melancholy, harmlefs to others, but 
invincibly filent and motionlefs, with 
fcarcely a change of attitude ; without 
opening his lips except to converfe on 
his own misfortunes or the events 
that caufed his defpair. He has re- 
mained for fome years, an example 
of the fatal effects of addi¢ting the 
undifciplined mind to books, in which 
Nature is fo fantaftically and egre- 
gioufly belied. Thefe were the cir- 
cumftances that produced an effect fo 
mournful. 

He had fcarcely been fettled in his 
new abode at Corke, when he became 
enamoured of the daughter of a 
family more diftinguifhed for their 

ride of birth, than their wealth. 

he Butlers claimed an alliance 
with the Houfe of Ormond. There 
was honour in this defcent, which, 
in the opinion of thofe who partook 
of it, furvived, and was almoft a coun- 
terbalance to the difafters that follow 
an attainder. 

The daughter was carefully in- 
ftructed in that creed which her par- 
ents valued fo highly ; but whether 
the inconveniences, the formality, 
and reftraint to which this prejudice 


fubjected her ; or whether the books 
which fhe had an opportunity of con- 
fulting, and which, when they are 
admitted into any plan of educa. 
tion, always poflefs the largeft por- 
tion of influence, exhibited human 
nature in its true colours, her fenti- 
ments were of a caft wholly oppofite 
to thofe that actuated her kindred. 

Her love of fimplicity and inde- 
pendence appeared to gain new 
{trength from contemplating - the 
pomp and indolence that encumbered 
her fteps. Thefe qualities, however, 
were not fufpected to exift, till the 
occafion prefented itfelf, that called 
them into action. She was firft feen 
by Archibald, in a fhop where they 
accidentally met. 

On the fubjects of gracefulnefs 
and beauty, the youth was the moft 
ardent of critics. He fancied him- 
felf profoundly {killed in the language 
of features and looks. Among the 
numerous attempts that he had made 
to interpret this language, fome had 
luckily fucceeded. On thefe as on fo 
many demonftrative deductions, had 
he built his theory; and the aid of 
certain German writers, had enabled 
him to give it an air of completenefs 
and confiftency. On this occafion he 
inftantly formed his conclufions. He 
had the imagination and hand of a 
painter. By means of thefe he fup- 
plied himfelf with a portrait of the 
lady. He collected all the informa- 
tion refpecting her which the ftately 
referve and unfocial habits of the 
family admitted. In brooding over 
what is imperfe&tly known and feldom 
feen, enthufiafm is apt to be awaken- 
ed. No wonder, in fuch a fancy 
as that of Archibald, this image 
fhould at length be idolized, and his 
paffion, foftered by inceffant medita- 
tion, fhould break out into the utmoft 
extravagances. Ina rational mind the 
difficulties that attended this purfuit 
would have induced him to relinquifh 
it: In Archibald thofe difficulties, 
which were all but infuperable, had 
no other effect than to ftimulate his 
ardour. 

For 
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For fome time he had full employ- 
ment in contriving and executing 
expedients for obtaining the great ob- 
jet of his wifhes. His memory was 
fraught with the wiles and ftratagems 
of lovers; fuch as have afforded a 
theme to the poets of all ages: But 
his own fertile invention, contempla- 
ting the circumftances peculiar to his 
fituation, enabled him to furpafs them 
all in fubtlety and perfeverance. 

The efforts of a ftrenuous mind 
conftitute fometimes a pleafing, but 
always an inftructive fpetacle. In 
ftances of a powerful underftanding 
laying out its ftrength upon trivial or 
bafe purpofes, are by far too common 
in the world. They cannot be confi- 
dered without regret, nor, I may add, 
without benefit. The mifery which 
mifguided endeavours produce, is no 
lefs real, than the happinefs which 
would reward a different application 
of them; but there is pleafure in re- 
fle&ting that the time may come when 
our faculties will not be able to vary 
from a true direétion, and the errors 
of the prefent race, by the magnitude 
and extent of their eflears, enable us, 
in fome degree, to appreciate the good 
which may be hoped from a different 
condition of fociety. 

The cafe of Archibald afforded 
a fignal example of a powerful but 
mifdireéted capacity. I fhall not men- 
tion the various contrivances which 
his ruling paffion fuggefted to him. 
It is fufficient to fay that after a due 
period of induftry, and hope, and fuf- 
penfe, a good correfpondence was 
eftablifhed between him and the lady. 
She was fufficiently aware of the pre- 
judices of her friends; but the reéti- 
tude of her own mind did not allow 
her to forefee all the effects of their 
prejudices : She could never apprehend 
the benefits of a clandeftine connec- 
tion: She rejected difguife, without 
a moment’s hefitation: She difcourfed 
without fcruple, on thofe tokens and 
fuggeftions which Archibald, like an 
hovering genius, laid in her way with- 
out allowing her to diftinguifh the 
agent: She {poke with the fame un- 

Vor. Il. No. 16. 


referve when the true agent was dif- 
covered. 

The family were of courfe alarmed. 
The fincerity of the lady’s attach- 
ment, and the energy of her princi- 
ples, were quickly put to the teft. 
Their remonttrances and arguments, 
though urged with all the advanta- 
ges of numbers, age, and authority, 
availed nothing. They taught her 
neither to difguife nor relinquifh her 
principles. She naturally imagined 
that this was a queftion on which 
no one had a right to decide but 
herfelf. 

Archibald had fprung from obfcu- 
rity and indigence. The laft defe& 
was of flight importance in the appre- 
henfion of the Butlers. An objection 
on this ground alone had never been 
made. A noble defcent would have 
expiated every fault, but that of 
bafenefs and profligacy. Without 
this requifite no merit would fuffice. 
That which was of greateft moment 
in the eyes of her friends, was of ieaft, 
or rather was of no moment at all in 
thofe of the lady. She vindicated her 
choice with fimplicity and mildnefs, 
and not with the zeal of one, the 
gratification of whofe wifhes depends 
on the fuccefs of her arguments in 
infpiring conviction; but with the 
collectednefs of one who is merely 
defirous of evincing the propriety of 
a ftep that is inevitable. She did not 
fuffer debate and oppofition to ruffle 
her temper, or deftroy her tranquility. 

Her parents finding arguments in- 
effectual, deemed themfelves juftified, 
in order to obviate an evil of fuch 
magnitude, in reforting to force. All 
intercourfe between the lovers was 
prohibited. She was condemned to a 
rigorous confinement. Her conftancy, 
however, was not to be fhaken: She 
referved herfelf for better times: She 
yielded to perfonal reftraints, becaufe 
it was in vain to refift them; but fhe 
retained the freedom of her mind. 
She was infenfible to menaces and 
perfuafions ; denied every parental 
claim, and the obligations of filial 
duty. She could by no means be in- 
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duced to partewith the independence 
of a reafonable being. 

The behaviour of Archibald was, 
in many refpects, a contraft to that 


of the lady. They with equal clear-- 


nefs perceived the injuftice of thofe 
pretenfions of her family; with equal 
{trenuoufnefs they refufed to be con- 
trolled by them; but, while the latter 
difplayed all the calmnefs of fortitude, 
the former was tormented by impa- 
tience and refentment. 

The friends of Archibald endea- 
voured to perfuade him to make a 
voyage to the Weft Indies. ‘There 
being no room to hope for a change 
in the determinations of the lady’s 
family, this expedient was chofen as 
moft likely to diffolve a connection 
which, while it lafted, could only be 
productive of mutual diftrefs. But it 
could hardly be expected that Archi- 
bald would admit the reafonablenefs 
of fuch ideas, or be induced by fuch 
arguments, to embrace this propofal. 
Many endeavours were made to van- 
quifh the reluctance which he enter- 
tained for this fcheme. None of them 
fucceeded, till at length, the lady 
herfelf became its advocate. 

She was fully acquainted with the 
character of her lover. His abfence 
appeared to her to be defirable, as 
furnifhing a ufeful trial to his con- 
ftancy, as well as allowing fcope to 
her own exertions to remove thofe 
obftacles to their union, which the 
prejudices of her family created. 
When every conceivable expedient 
has failed, time, alone, may work the 
moft happy revolutions. She was not 
inclined to defpair of the efficacy of 
perfeverance and fincerity, in any 
caufe. Here indeed they had hitherto 
been tried in vain; but great and 
unexpected changes in the temper and 
views of thofe around her might take 
place in the lapfe of a year: mean- 
while the prefence of her lover tended 
only to exafperate their evil pailions, 
and retard the event which they both 
fo much defired. Influenced by thefe 
confiderations fhe exerted herfelf to 
overcome his averfion to this voyage, 


and after many delays and ftruggles 
on his part, fhe at length effected her 
end. 

The fcheme, however plaufible, 
proved unfortunate. The family after 
exhaufting the obvious expedicnts, 
reforted to more attrovious ones. The 
longer we purfue a favourite end, the 
more enamoured we become of it, 
and the lefs fcrupulous we are about 
the means that we ufe. The ftridt- 
nefs of our morality relaxes while we 
miftaRe the inftigations of paffion for 
the enlargement of knowledge. I 
fhall not dwell on the progrefs of 
their minds from a ftate in which, 
that which they finally embraced 
with eagernefs, would have been re- 
jected with horror. A plan was de- 
vifed of deceiving the lady into an 
opinion that her lover was falfe ; that 
he had made his addrefs to a lady in 
the ifland to which he had gone, and 
was on the point of marriage. 

Her fagacity was equal to her for- 
titude; but the craft with which fhe 
had to contend was confummate. 
Sufpicion had not put her on her 
guard againft that degree of depra- 
vity, to whofe machinations it was 
her lot to be expofed. She was 
deceived, and at the fame moment 
fhe was forfaken by the fortitude 
which had hitherto accompanied her. 

A young man, to whom none of 
the objections made againft Archi- 
bald were incident, had applied for 
the lady’s favour, previoufly to her 
acquaintance with the latter. He 
was well-born and opulent, young 
and elegant in his figure and deport- 
ment, and intimately allied to the 
family. He entitled himfeif to the 
friendthip of Mifs Butler, but could 
not gain her affections. 

The family approved of this match ;” 
but, partly from a fenfe of juftice, 
and partly from a perfuafion that time 
and the lover’s afliduities would ulti- 
mately pres allowed her to be 
governed in this re by her own 
inclination. On the claims of Archi- 
bald, however, they altered their 
meafures, and were no lefs anxious 
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to prevail with her to difcard Archi- 
bald than to accept his competitor. 
To neither propofal would the give 
any countenance ; but whatever fhe 
fhould determine with refpe& to the 
former, fhe was irreconcilably averfe 
to the latter. The belief of the in- 
conftancy of Archibald feemed to 
have wrought a total revolution in 
her fentiments; but her fecret refolu- 
tions were widely different from thofe 
with which fhe allowed her family to 
flatter themfelves, as the fruits of 
their fchemes. 

Misfortune had changed a being of 
no common excellence into one capa- 
ble of harbouring the moft dreadful 
purpofes. Though it be the property 
of injuftice to propagate itfelf, to 
make its fubjeéts not only miferable, 
but vicious, it would not be eafy to 
account for the change that now took 
place in the mind of this lady. That 
fhe fhould ftart out into no excefles 
of anger or grief on hearing of her 
lover’s perfidy; that fhe fhould fut 
tain this difappointment of her hopes, 
with unwavering magnanimity, was 
to be expected from the tenor of her 
former life, and the principles fhe had 
fo fteadily avowed ; but it was not eafy 
to comprehend how fhe could recon- 
cile, at ieaft fo fuddenly, her mind to 
an union with his rival. 

Thefe refle&tions did not hinder her 
family from eagerly profiting by this 
compliance, and making immediate 

reparations for the nuptials. The 
interval had paffed without any thing 
to cloud their profpe&. Every hour 
Ss new tokens of the entire 
atisfaCtion with which the lady adopt- 
ed her new meafures. On the evening 
preceding the appointed day, fhe part- 
ed with her mother with every appear- 
ance of happinefs and good humour. 
The morning arrived. She delayed 
her departure from her chamber be- 
yond her cuftomary hour. Her parent 
went thither to difcover the reafon 
and found her, not afleep, but dead. 

Whether fome fudden or unforefeen 
ftroke had overtaken her ; or, whether 
fhe was the author of her own death 


could never be certainly determined. 
On the whole the latter opinion was 
molt probable. 

.It is remarkable that an event 
which the lady’s parents had impofed 
upon their child, without believing it 
themfelves, had really taken place. 
Abfence had produced the ufual ef- 
fe& upon the lover. He had feen a 
new object which had quickly fup- 
planted the old. .His ingenuity fur- 
nifhed an opiate to his confcience. 
He laid his heart at the feet of the 
new miftrefs; the prefent was ac- 
cepted; fhe gave her own in return; 
and a diftant day was affigned for 
ratifying the exchange: before it ar- 
rived, however, tidings reached him, 
by what means I fhall not mention, 
of the fate of the Irith lady; of her 
voluntary death in confequence of the 
belief of his inconftancy. Of the 
groundleffnefs of this belief, and of 
the means by which it had been pro- 
duced, he was wholly ignorant. As 
his inconftancy was real, he fuppofed 
fhe was apprized of no more than the 
truth. 

The effe& of this information may 
be eafily conceived. He broke off 
his prefent connection, and immedi- 
ately embarked for Europe. He ar- 
rived at Cork, and without delay 
procured an interview with the lady’s 
family. His purpofe was to obtain 
their affent to a propofal fufficiently 
fingular—It was no other than that 
the vault, in which the body had been 
interred, fhould be opened, and him- 
felf permitted to take a laft view of 
the corpfe. He urged his demand 
with the energy of frenzy, and at 
length fucceeded. 

The folemn period of midnight 
was fele&ted. The vault was opened 
in the prefence of the defperate lover 
and fome of the family of the de- 
ceafed. They defcended the ftair-cafe : 
I fhudder to defcribe the object that 
faluted their fight. They beheld the 
lady, not decently repofing in her 
coffin, and fhrouded with a fnow- 
white mantle, but,—naked, ghaftly, 
ftretched on the floor at the foot of 
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the ftair-cafe, with indubitable tokens 
of having died, a fecond time, a vic- 
tim to terror and famine. 
It is not to be wondered at, that 
a fpedtacle like this plunged the un- 
happy lover into a frenzy the moft 
outrageous. He was torn from the 
fpot and {peedily delivered to the care 
of his friends. Ae Ze 
a — 
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Cui bono ? 


I BELIEVE it would be very ufe- 
ful for every author to learn the 
meaning of thefe two words, and 
endeavour always to keep them in 
mind. What good is likely to refult 
from my labours? If none at all, 1 
may as well be quiet. This would 
be a difficult leffon to learn, and 
perhaps requires more candour and 
difcernment than falls to the lot of 
moft men. How fhall we otherwife 
account for the multitude of writings 
that have been produced from time 
to time; and how mortifying muft 
it be to the vanity of authors in ge- 
neral to confider the {mall number of 
books in any language which conti- 
nue to receive general approbation. 
Except the Holy Scriptures and three 
or four ingenious and _ inftructive 
books, the Englifh language fcarcely 
rar bc a work in universal repute. 
f we enquire into the caufe of this 
deficiency, we fhall find it is owing 
to the generality of writers having 
attended to particular fubje&ts which 
fuited the moment or the fpot where- 
in they were written. They have 
not confidered the cui bono? as it 
regarded mankind in general; but 
have thought every ufeful purpofe 
would be effected by ferving the par- 
ticular party or country to which 
they belonged. 

There are three motives for wri- 
ting ; the beft and nobleft is, to con- 
vey ufeful information ; the next is 
to gain a livelihood; and, I have 
heard one inftance of a third—of a 


Authors. 


man whofe thoughts were fo trouble. 
fome that he was in the daily prac- 
tice of committing them to paper, 
and as regularly of committing the 
paper to the flames. This aft me- 
thod I would moft fincerely recom- 
mend, indifcriminately, to all the 
writers of plays, of novels, and of 
thofe eflays which require a tranfla- 
tion into intelligible language, and 
have no ufeful end in view, but are 
written merely to fhew the author’s 
ingerity in faying a great deal 
about nothing. The rhyming train, 
at leaft, would do well to mind Ho- 
race’s advice of keeping their pieces 
nine yearse 

The wife Greeks called a great 
book a great evil. The Caliph Omar 
ordered the Alexandrian library to 
be burnt, giving as a reafon—that 
if thefe books contained nothing but 
what was in the Alcoran, they were 
ufelefs, but if they contained any 
thing contrary to it, they were dan- 
gerous. William Penn ftrongly ad- 
vifes us not to read many books. 
And I cannot help thinking that the 
cuftom of prohibiting certain books 
in many parts of Europe, and of ap- 
pointing cenfors to licenfe them was 
originally owing to an honeft fear 
of fpreading foolifh and dangerous 
opinions. 

There is no doubt but that this 
practice has led to the fuppreffion of 
many ufeful publications. Let us, 
however, fuppofe it were poflible to 
ere a board of censors in every 
country, who fhould be men of can- 
dour, fcience, and virtue; that no 
book could be publifhed, which had 
not obtained their imprimatur.— 
What an agreeable profpec& to the 
reader who feeks for inftruétion only ! 
But alas! What an oppofition would 
there be from authors, printers, 
book-fellers, book-binders, and paper 
makers ! Old rags would be a mere 
drug; and gold letters, calf and 
fheep-fkin, pafte, and lampblack, 
would no longer ferve to decorate, 
and ufher into public notice, the crude 
thoughts and hafty lucubrations of 
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the effayift, the hiftorian, and the 
poet. But the fubjec is fo delicate 
—that I dare not purfue it any fur- 
ther. 

A Lover of Usefiiness. 
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A VOLUMINOUS work has been 
compofed containing only the errors 
of the learned. Errors proceeding 
from refpectable authority are to be 
regretted, becaufe they become per- 
nicious in proportion to the merit or 
celebrity of the writer. 

I was much gratified, a few days 
ago, on feeing an edition of the in- 
comparable Botanic Garden of Dar- 
win, printed at New York in a ftyle 
of elegance and correétnefs that re- 
fle&ts unufual credit on the American 
prefs. 

A poem uniting the brighteft beau- 
ties of poetical compofition, with 
the moft profound knowledge, and 
yet fimpleft illuftration of natural 
phenomena, muft, in itfelf, excite 
the curiofity and regard of refined 
fociety. Errors in fuch a work are 
the more to be lamented, becaufe 
the remarks tending to corre&t them 
are not likely to find their way every 
where that the Botanic Garden will 
of*courfe be found. It is neverthe- 
lefs ufeful to point out fuch errors, 
were it only to excite thofe whofe 
talents and fituation may enable 
them, to render the miftakes to 
which the beft writers are often fub- 
ject, lefs pernicious. 

In a work exprefsly botanic ; 

founded on accurate philofophy ; and 
courting and commanding admiration 
for exquifite poefy, it is to be re- 
gretted that the charms of the fineft 
verfe fhould be lavifhed on the wan- 
ton fictions of uncandid travellers. 
_ Every one has heard of the Bobon 
Upas, or poifon tree of Java. Dar- 
win has beftowed on this fictitious 
tree, the following elegant and de- 
Scriptive lines. 
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“« Where feas of glafs, with gay reflec- 
tion {mile 

Round the green coaft of Java’s palmy 
ifle ; 

A fpacious plain extends its upland f{cene, 

Rocks rife on rocks, and fountains gufh 
between ; 

Soft zephyrs blow, eternal fummers reign, 

And fhowers prolific Llefs the foil—in 
vain! 

—No fpicy nutmeg fcents the vernal 
gales, 

Nor tow’ring plantain fhades the mid- 
day vales; 

No grafly mantle hides the fable hills; 

No flowery chaplet crowns the trickling 
rills; 

Nor tufted mofs, nor leathery lichen 


creeps, 
In ruffet tapeftry o’er the crumbling 
fteeps. 
—No ftep retreating, on the fand im- 
prefied, 


Invites the vifit of a fecond gueft; 

No refluent fin the unpeopled ftream di- 
vides ; 

No revolant pinion cleaves the airy tides ; 

Nor handed moles, nor beaked worms 
return, 

That mining pafs the irremeable bourn.— 

Fierce, in dread filence, on the blafted 
heath, 

Fell Upas fits, the hydra tree of death. 

Lo! from one root, the envenom’d foil 
below, 

A thoufand vegetative ferpents grow ; 

In _— rays the fealy monfter {preads, 


O’er ten fquare leagues his far diverging 
heads ; 

Or in one trunk entwifts his tangled 
form ; 

Looks o’er the clouds, and hiffes in the 
ftorm ; 

Steeped in fell poifon, as his fharp teeth 
part, 

A thoufand tongues in quick vibration 
dart ; 

Snatch the proud eagle, tow’ring o’er the 
heath, 


Or pounce the lion, as he ftalks beneath ; 

Or ittrew, as marfhall’d hofts contend in 
vain, 

With human fkeletons the whitened plain. 

—Chain’d at his root, two {cion demons 
dwell, 

Breathe the faint hifs, or try the thriller 
yell; 

Rife, fluttering in the air on callow 
wings, 

And aim at infect prey their little ftings. 

So Time’s ftrong arms with {weeping 
f{cythes erafe— 

Art’s cumbrous works, and empires from 
their bafe ; 

While 
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While each young hour its fickle fine 
employs, 

And crops the fweet buds of domeftic 
joys.” 

Poetry can have no finer polifh ; 
and, if the charms of verfe could 
realife its creations, the Bobon Upas 
would not be a fiction. Two Dutch 
writers have concurred in impofing 
the fable of the Bobon Upas on the 
world—Foerfch and Aejmelzus ; 
and Dr. Darwin has been feduced to 
give credit to this unreality. He 
has, indeed, prefaced his extracts 
from thofe fabulous accounts with a 
doubt as to the credit which is due 
to them. 

The cheat, however, has been 
expofed: J. M. A. Rhyn, who refi- 
ded in Java from 1763 to 1786, and 
who held a place of high truft in the 
court of the Sultaun at Mattaram, 
was the firft who detected it, and 
the expofition has been fince pub- 
lifhed at Rotterdam, in 1793, in a 
memoir of Dr. Nolft, wherein all 
the affertions of the two fabulifts are 
completely refuted. A medical gen- 
tleman from Bombay, alfo, went to 
Macaffar, in 1793, exprefsly to in- 
veftigate this reported vegetable phe- 
nomenon. The refult has been that 
no fuch production had been ever 
heard of by the natives. 

In the above beautiful lines there 
is alfo another error. 

“ Nor tow’ring plantain fhades the mid- 

day vales.” 

The plantain is not a towering tree ; 
it rarely exceeds twelve or fourteen 
feet in height ; and affords no wood ; 
the ftock in every ftage being as 
fpongy as the fugar-cane. The piain- 
tain is generally called the Bannana 
in the Eaft Indies. 

An error of an older date has been 
likewife adopted by Dr. Darwin; it 
is as old as Milton, who has thus 
defcribed it :— 


7: ae wee There foon they chofe 
The fig-tree; not that tree for fruit re- 
nown’d, 


But fuch as at this day to Indians known, 
In Malabar or Decan fpreads her arms, 


Branching fo broad and long, that in 
the ground 

The be twigs take root, and daugh- 
ters grow, 

About the mother tree, a pillard fhade, 

High over-arch’d and echoing walks be- 
tween ; 

There oft the Indian herdfman fhunning 
heat, 

Shelters in cool, and tends his pafturing 
herds 

At loop-holes cut thro’ thickeft fhade.” 

Par. Loft, B. ix. 


Every part of this defcription is 
correct but the name which the 
learned have chofen to denominate 
it by—Ficus. The tree that an- 
{wers to this defcription is called in 
India the Banian tree, but it bears 
no fig, nor is the leaf larger than 
the common hiccory or oak leaf. It 
produces a red berry of the fize of 
the currant. 

I fufpe& that the Bannana tree, 
which is mentioned above, and which 
produces the Indian fig or Bannana, 
has been confounded with the Banian 
tree; and the fimilarity of names 
may have led to the appropriation of 
the properties of both to one tree. 
It is remarkable that Sloan, in his 
Hiftory of Jamaica, and Edwards in 
his Hiftory of the Weft Indies, have 
both adopted the error of Milton, 
and propagated it. How dangerous 
is it to truft to mere reports without 
accurate examination ! De 
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On the Importance of Preserving 
Forests in the United States. 


From reading, and converfation 
with travellers, I have been informed 
of wife, and, in my opinion, indifpen- 
fable regulations of fome nations, for 
the prefervation of forefts, for the 
ufe and fervice of the community ; 
and fince it is not only a duty but 
natural for us to be particularly con- 
cerned for the profperity and happi- 
nefs of our own country, I was re 
ftruck with the propriety and necef- 
fity of applying fimilar as well as 

other 
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other local regulations to the United 
States. 

. There is, perhaps, none of the na- 
tural qualities or productions of this 
country, of which we may more 
highly boaft, than our woods and 
forefts; whether we confider them 
as affording the largeft, ftrongeft, 
or moft durable timber, wood, and 
fubftances for economical purpofes ; 
their beauty in the formaticn of 

ves and avenues for our recreation 
and delight, or fuel which they fur- 
nifh, and which is indifpenfable in 
thofe diftri€ts, that are deftitute of, 
or at too great a diftance from coal. 

In order to prevent further devaf- 
tation, as well as to repair the inju- 
ries already committed, this very 
important bufinefs ought, in my opi- 
nion, to be well conlidered, and as 
foon as poflible encouraged and efta- 
blifhed. 

The great importance and indif- 
penfable utility of public forefts, 
and extenfive free diftri€ts of wood- 
land, muft be fo obvious, as almoft 
to render it unneceflary to fpecify 
their advantages : however, fince my 
fellow citizens, in general, may not 
have fufficiently contemplated this 
interefting fubje€& in all its various 
views, I fhall attempt to exhibit fome 
‘of the moft ftriking and interefting. 

If we confider man, as poflefling 
the firft place or order amongft the 
animated beings of this world, and 
as having dominion and control over 
all the inferior orders, under the ap- 
pointment and fuperintendence of 
the Creator, it is manifeft, that all 
the parts are of divine workmanthip, 
and their exiftence and well-being 
equally neceflary with our own. 

We fthould then a& as the guar- 
dians and prefervers of this part of 
the creation, and hold ourfelves 
accountable to the Creator for any 
violence or undue exertion of our 
power. : 

It is obvious that forefts or large 
diftri€ts of woodland are the natural 
retreat or afylum for moft kinds 
of wild animals. In them they find 


fhelter and fecurity from the purfuit 
and violence of their enemies; and 
in them they breed and find fufte- 
nance for themfelves and their 
young. ‘ 

Large diftrits of woodland, or 
native forefts comprehending the va- 
rious fituations and qualities of foil, 
are the beft nurfery for the various 
tribes and families of the vegetables 
of the country, which by means of 
agriculture, pafturage, and fire are 
in danger of being extirpated ; and 
thus great injury, and perhaps irre- 
parable lofs be rendered to the com- 
munity, fince fome of them may pof- 
fefs very ufeful and falutary qualities, 
yet undifcovered. 

In order that we may avail our- 
felves in the moft fpeedy and com- 
plete manner, of this very important 
benefit, I would propofe, that every 
State, county, and townsbip fhould 
fet apart, a certain extent of terri- 
tory for a public and free foreft, to 
be protected by laws enaéted for 
that purpofe; and alfo, that every 
freeholder or proprietor, be ebliged 
by law to keep a certain number of 
acres of woodland, perhaps ten acres 
to every hundred. But freeholds or 
farms under fifty acres, need not be 
fubje&t to this law; they may have 
what quantity of wood their owners 
may choofe. Befides, every propri- 
etor of lands lying contiguous to 
public roads or highways, fhould be 
obliged to plant and cultivate trees 
or fhrubs of a certain defcription as 
fpecified, on that part of his field, 
immediately adjoining the public road 
or highway ; for which he fhould be 
allowed by law a fmall bounty as a 
compenfation for his labour and ex- 
pence. And the law of the ftate 
might enact certain penalties to be 
inflicted on perfons, who fhould wan- 
tonly injure fuch trees and fhrubs ; 
becaufe they are for fhade and fhelter 
to travellers, and a public benefit. 

The ufe of wood is great and in- 
difpenfable for building, fencing, 
coopering, and other economical pur- 
pofes, and efpecially for fuel in the 
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northern diftri&t of the United States, 
particularly in regard to the poor, 
who even at this early day, procure 
it with difficulty, and at a great ex- 
pence: But a townfhip foreft, or 
free diftri&t of woodland, to which 
every citizen would have equal and 
free recourfe, under neceflary and 
prudent regulations, would fully ob- 
viate their neceffities. 

Thefe forefts fhould be marked out 
into diftriéts, and each thinned in 
rotation, by taking away the full- 
grown, and decaying trees, and 
keeping up within fence or enclofure, 
the ftumps, for the protection of the 
{prings or fprouts. Moreover, the 
townthip would be able to fell timber 
and wood, which, if applied towards 
difcharging the public expences, 
would be a great relief to its poor. 

The greater forefts of ftates and 
counties, would likewife afford fimi- 
lar, but greater advantages, which, 
under prudent and a¢tive regulations, 
might in future be of greater value 
than mines of gold and filver: For, 
befides afforavg feafonable and cer- 
tain aid to the citizens, in furnifhing 
wood for economical purpofes, if 
conducted by honeft, prudent, and 
active regulations, they would be a 
permanent refource, for the produce 
of timber for fhip-building, public 
works, and other exigencies of the 
ftates ; befides furnifhing lumber for 
fale to individual citizens, and for 
exportation, which might be a means 
of raifing a confiderable revenue. 
This being appropriated to the dif- 
charge of the ftate and county requi- 
fitions or taxes, would be a great 
relief to the induftrious farmer and 
the poor ; and alfo anfwer the end and 
purpofe of a public fund for fupport- 
ing fchools and other ufeful and 
neceflary inftitutions. The able free- 
holder, or proprietor, being obliged 


to keep up a certain proportion of his . 


farm in foreft or woodland, would 
always have a fufficiency of wood 
and timber for his particular ufe, 
without having recourfe to the pudlic 
forest of the townfhip. 


The fubje& before us naturally 
unfolds another connected with it; I 
mean the propriety of re-eftablifhin 
public and private forefts, of the mol 
ufeful and beautiful trees and fh 
natives of this country as well as 
exoticks, that would thrive in the 
climate of the United States. 

We of Philadelphia and its vicini- 
ty are well acquainted with the value 
and ufefulnefs of the wood of the 
White Cedar (Cupreffus thyoides]. 
Yet the inhabitants of Weft Jerfey, 
who reap fo great profit from it, feem 
to manifeft little concern for the pro- 
tection and prefervation of thofe 
valuable diftris, that produce this 
ufeful wood ; otherwife they would 
take more effeQual fteps than they 
have hitherto done for preventing the 
ravages and deftruction of fire; for 
replanting and protecting the {fwamps 
after the fire hath done its mifchief, 
&c. Perhaps it would be a politic 
and prudent ordinance, to veft in the 
ftate a large diftri&t of territory, com- 
prehending the largeft proportion 
poffible of cedar fwamps, for a public 
foreft: This would be a means of at 
leaft preventing a total deftruction of 
this invaluable wood. 

I fhall proceed now to enumerate 
the trees, fhrubs, &c. which feem 
to be the moft valuable and worthy 
of the expence and care of cultivation 
and protection. Viz. 

Chefnut, Black and White Wal- 
nut, Plane-Tree, Mulberry, Sugar- 
Maple, Scarlet and Silver-leaved Ma- 
ple, Yellow Poplar or Tulip-Tree, 
the varieties of Hiccory, Wild-Cher- 
ry, Locuft (Robinia pfeudo-acacia) 
Honey Locuft, the fpecies and varie- 
ties of Oak, all the Pines, Red- 
Cedar, White-Cedar, Bald-Cyprefs, 
Larch-Tree, Hemlock-Spruce, New- 
foundland-Sp-uce, Balm of Gilead, 
Linden-Tree, Beech, Elm, Saffafras, 
Ath white and black, Perfimmon for 
the fake of its fruit, which is, per- 
haps, not inferior to the Date, al} the 
fpecies of Magnolia, Rhus typhinum, 
with other fpecies, Snowy Mefpilus, 
with fome other fpecies ; Haw-Thorns, 
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Myrica cerifera (Myrtle-wax Tree) 
JEAculus pavia, varieties; Holly, An- 
ona triloba (Papaw), with many 
others, from the fouthern ftates, re- 
fBarkable for their beauty and fra- 
“grance. 

Of exotics, Quercus robur (Eng- 
Jifh Oak), Fraxinus excelfior, feveral 
fpecies of Willow, Juglans regia 
(Corylus avelania), Filbert (Olea Eu- 
ropea), Olive, Vine (Vitis vinifera), 
Raifins and Corinths, Fig, Almond, 
and perhaps, upon trial and repeated 
experiment, many more valuable ve- 
getables would fucceed in the fouth- 
ern diftri€t of the United States, i. e. 
from Chefapeak Bay in Virginia, to 
St. Mary’s River in Georgia. 

As all human knowledge and con- 
cerns, feem to have more or lefs con- 
nection and dependence on each other, 
the difcuffion of the fubjects before 
us produces another, which, though, 
perhaps, hitherto but little thought 
of, and therefore might be received 
as chimerical and trifling, yet if 
countenanced and encouraged, by 
public fanétion and munificence, 
might be attended with no inconfi- 
derable profit to individuals, and ad- 
vantage to the United States: I 
mean the introduction and propaga- 
tion of the animals of the old conti- 
nent ; as their quadrupeds, birds, and 
even fifth. As for infects, perhaps 
we have occafion for no more than 
we already have amongft us. 

There are feveral fpecies of qua- 
drupeds domefticated in Afia, Africa, 
and Europe, that have not yet been 
introduced into America, and which 
would perhaps thrive and encreafe 
here ; and many of their wild ani- 
mals, would of themfelves encreafe 
and multiply if turned loofe in the 
foreft, in fufficient numbers. It 
might be neceffary to have, in feveral 
diftri&s of the United States, public 
menageries for the propagation and 
rearing a fufficient number of couples 
to turn out at liberty in the country. 
Thefe aliens fhould be protected until 
they became too numerous and per- 
nicious to the commonwealth. 
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Several fpecivs of birds, particu- 
larly of the Gallinz ; as the feveral 
fpecies of pheafant, tetrao or cock 
of the wood, heath-cock or black 
game, partridge and quail, Otis tarda 
or great cock of the woods or buf- 
tard, which is rather larger than the 
turkey-cock, and feveral other fpecies 
of the buftard ; the varieties of their 
doves and pigeons, thrufh, lark, 
nightingale, fringille, &c. might 
alfo be introduced into this vaft conti- 
nent, comprehending all the various 
climates to be found on the globe, 
replenifhed with innumerable varie- 
ties of animal and vegetable fub- 
{tances for food; variety of foil and 
fituation, as mountains, plains, mea- 
dows, marfhes, forefts, cultivated 
fields, feas, lakes, vaft rivers, rivu- 
lets and grottoes, with nothing to 
prevent or impede their annual mi- 
grations, at leaft give us reafon for 
very flattering profpe&s of the fuc- 
cefs of the experiment. In fhort, 
there feems to be nothing wanting 
but experiment and a little ex- 
pence and perfeverance, for effeé- 
ing the eftablifhment of colonies of 
thofe various, ufeful, and entertain- 
ing beings. 

But alas! how we think and a&! 
more inconfiftently than any animal. 
Inftead of being the guardians and 
protectors of the great family of ani- 
mated nature, we tyrannife over, de- 
ftroy, and feem defirous of extermi- 
nating families, tribes, and nations 
of thefe children of God, who is not 
only the Creator and Father of man- 
kind, but of every other race of ani- 
mated beings. 

Let us then acknowledge our vio- 
lence and injuftice towards our fellow 
creatures ; let us turn our faces to- 
wards them, and with a fimile of bene- 
volence, compaflion, and complacence, 
affociate and converfe peaceably with 
them: Let our moral conduct em- 
brace the whole family of animated 
nature: Morality fpeaks and con- 
verfes in a language underftood by 
all tribes and nations of the animal 
world. 
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For the Weekly Magazine. 
THE SWALLOW. A FABLE. 
[From the German of Leffing.]} 


BELIEVE me, my friend, the 
0 world is not fuited to philo- 
ophers or poets. We are infenfible 
to their real worth; and they, alas! 
are often weak enough to exchange 
it for a mere nothing. 

In early ages the fwallow was as 
tuneful and melodious a bird as the 
nightingale; but fhe foon became 
weary of refiding in folitary groves 
to excite the admiration of none but 
the induftrious peafant and the inno- 
cent fhepherdefs. She left her hum- 
ble friends, and removed into town. 
What was the confequence? As the 
inhabitants of the city had not leifure 
to attend to her divine fong, fhe 
get; forgot it, and in its ftead 
earned to—build. 
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HISTORY OF THE TULIP. 


{From Beckmann’s Hiftory of Inven- 
tions and Difcoveries. } 


[Concluded from page 54.} 
WHEN one refleéts ferioufly on 
this trade, one will readily perceive, 
that to get poffeilion of thefe flowers 
was not the real object of it, though 
many have reprefented it in that 
light. The price of tulips rofe al- 
ways higher from the year 1634 to 
the year 1637; but had the objec of 
the purchafer been to get poffeifion 
of the flowers, the price in fuch a 
length of time muft have fallen in- 
ftead of rifen. “ Raife the prices of 
the productions of agriculture, when 
you with to reduce them,” fays 
Young ; and in this he is undonbt- 
edly right, for a great confumption 
camfes a greater reproduction. This 
has been fufficiently proved by the 
price of afparagus at Gottingen. As 
it was much fought after, and large 
prices paid for it, more of it was 
planted, and the price has fallen. 
In like manner plantations of tulips 
would have in a fhort time been 
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formed in Holland, and florifts would 
have been able to purchafe flowers 
at a much lower prices But this 
was not done; and the chimney- 
fweeper, who threw afide his befom, 
did not become a gardener, though 
he was a dealer in flowers. Roots 
would have been imported from dif- 
tant countries, as afparagus was from 
Hanover and Brunfwick to Gottin- 
gen; the high price would have in- 
duced people to go to Conftantinople 
to purthafe roots, as the Europeans 
travel to Golconda and Vifapour to 
procure precious ftones: but the 
dealers in tulips confined themfelves 
to their own country, without think- 
ing of long journeys. I will allow 
that a flower might have become 
fearce, and confequently dearer ; but 
it would have been impofflible for the 
price to rife to a great height, and 
continue fo for a year. How ridi- 
culous would it have been to have 
purchafed ufelefs roots with their 
weight of gold, if the poffeffion of 
the flower had been the only objeé ! 
Great is the folly of mankind; but 
they are not fools without a caufe, 
as they would have been under fuch 
cireumftances. 

During the time of the Tulipoma- 
nia, a fpeculator often offered and 
paid large fums for a root which he 
never received, and never wifhed to 
receive. Another fold roots which 
he never poffeffed or delivered. Oft 
did a nobleman purchafe of a chim- 
ney-{weeper tulips to the amount of 
2000 florins, and fold them at the 
fame time to a farmer; and neither 
the nobleman, chimney-fweeper, nor 
farmer had roots in their poffeffion, 
or withed to poffefs them. Before 
the tulip feafon was over, more roots 
were fold and purchafed, befpoke, 
and promifed to be delivered, than 
in all probability were to be found 
in the gardens of Holland ; and when 
Semper Auguftus was not to be had, 
which happened twice, no fpecies 
perhaps was oftener purchafed and 
fold. In the fpace of three years, 
as Munting tells us, more than ten 
millions 
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millions were expended in this trade, 
in only one town of Holland. 

To underftand this gambling traf- 
fic, it may be neceffary to make the 
following fuppofition: A nobleman 
befpoke of a merchant a tulip root, 
to be delivered in fix months, at the 
price of rooo florins. During thefe 
lix months the price of that {pecies 
of tulip muft have rifen or fallen, or 
remained as it wase We {hall fup- 
pofe, that at the expiration of that 
time the price was 1,500 florins ; in 
that cafe, the nobleman did not wifh 
to have the tulip, and the merchant 
paid him 500 florins, which the latter 
loft and the former won. If the 
price was fallen when the fix months 
were expired, fo that a root could be 
purchafed for 800 florins, the noble- 
man then paid to the merchant 200 
florins, which he received as fo much 
gain; but if tae price continued the 
fame, that is 1000 florins, neither 
party gained or loft. In all thefe 
circumftances, however, no one ever 
thought of delivering the roots or of 
receiving them. Henry Munting, 
in 1636, fold to a merchant at Alk- 
mar, a tulip root for 7000 florins, to 
be delivered in fix months; but as 
the price during that time had fallen, 
the merchant paid, according to 
agreement, only ten per cent. * So 
that my father,” fays the fon, “ re- 
ceived 700 florins for nothing; but 
he would much rather have delivered 
the root itfelf for 7000.” The term 
of thefe contracts was often much 
fhorter, and on that account the trade 
became brifker. In proportion as 
more gained by this traffic, more 
engaged in it; and thofe who had 
money to pay to one, had foon mo- 
ney to receive of another ; as at faro, 
one lofes upon one card, and at the 
fame time wins on another. The 
tulip dealers often difcounted fums 
‘ alfo, and transferred their debts to 
one another ; fo that large fums were 
paid without cafh, without bill8, and 
without goods, as by the Virements 
at Lyons. The whole of this trade 
was a game at hazard, as the Miflif- 


fippi trade was afterwards, and as 
ftock-jobbing is at prefent. The 
only difference between the tulip- 
trade and ftock-jobbing is, that at 
the end of the contra¢t the price in 
the latter is determined by the Stock- 
exchange ; whereas in the former it 
was determined by that at which 
moft bargains were made. High 
and low priced kinds of tulips were 
procured, in order that both the rich 
and the poor might gamble with 
them; and the roots were weighed 
by pefits, that an imagined whole 
might be divided, and that people 
might not only have whole, but half 
and quarter lots. Whoever is fur- 
prifed that fuch a traffic fhould be- 
come general, needs only to reflec 
upon what is done where lotteries 
are eftablifhed, by which trades are 
often neglected, and even abandoned, 
becaufe a fpeedier mode of getting 
fortunes is pointed out to the lower 
claffes. In fhort, the tulip trade 
may very well ferve to explain ftock- 
jobbing, of which fo much is written 
in gazettes, and of which fo many 
talk in company without underftand- 
ing it; and I hope, on that account, 
I fhall be forgiven for employing fo 
much time in illuftrating what | 
fhould otherwife have confidered as 
below my notice. 

At length, however, this trade fell 
all of a fudden. Among fuch a num- 
ber of contra€ts many were broken; 
many had engaged to pay more than 
they were able; the whole ftock of 
the adventurers was confumed by the 
extravagance of the winners; new 
adventurers no more engaged in it; 
and manv becoming fenfible of the 
odious traffic in which they had been 
concerned, returned to their former 
occupations. By thefe means, as the 
value of tulips. ftill fell, and never 
rofe, the fellers wifhed to deliver the 
roots in natura to the purchafers at 
the prices agréed on; but as the latter 
had no defire for tulips at even fuch 
a low rate, they refufed to take them 
or to pay for them. To end this dif- 
pute, the tulip-dealers of. Alkmar fent, 
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in the year 1637, deputies to Amfter- 
dam, and a refolution was paffed on 
the 24th of February, that all con- 
tra&ts made prior to the laft of No- 
vember 1636 fhould be null and void ; 
and that, in thofe made after that 
date, purchafers fhould be free. on 
paying ten per cent. to the vender. 

The more difgufted people became 
with this trade, the more did com- 
plaints increafe to the magiltrates of 
the different towns; but as the courts 
there would take no coginfance of 
it, the complainants applied to the 
States of Holland and Weft Fricf- 
land. Thefe referred the bufinefs to 
the determination of the provincial 
council at the Hague, which on the 
27th of April 1637 declared, that it 
would not deliver its opinion on this 
traffic until it had received more in- 
formation on the fubject; that in the 
mean time every vender fhould offer 
his tulips to the purchafer; and, in 
cafe he refufed to receive them, the 
vender fhould either keep them, or 
fell them to another, and have re- 
courfe on the purchafer for any lofs 
he might fuftain. It was ordered alfo, 
that all contracts fhould remain in 
force till farther enquiry was made. 
But as no one could forefee what 
judgment would be given refpecting 
the validity of each contract, the 
buyers were more obftinate in refufing 
payment than before; and venders, 
thinking it much fafer to accommo- 
date matters amicably, were at length 
fatisfied with a fmall profit inftead of 
exorbitant gain: and thus ended this 
extraordinary traffic, or rather gam- 
bling. 

It is however certain, that perfons 
fond of flowers, particularly in Hol- 
land, have paid, and {till pay, very 
high price: for tulips, as the cata- 
names of florifts fhew. This may be 
called the lefler Tulipomania, which 
has given occafion to many laughable 
circumftancess When John Baithafar 
Schuppe was in Holland, a merchant 
gave a herring to a failor who had 
brought him fome goods. The failor, 
feeing fome valuable tulip roots lying 
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about, which he confidered as of lit- 
tle confequence, thinking them to 
be onions, took fome of t em unper- 
ceived and ate them with his herrings 
Through this miftake the failer’s 
breakfaft coft the merchant a much 
greater fum than if he had treated 
the Prince of Orange. No lefs laugh- 
able is the anecdote of an Englifhman 
who travelled with Matthews. Being 
in a Dutchman’s garden, he pulled a 
couple of tulips, on which he wifhed 
to make fome botanical obfervations, 
and put them into his pocket; bu the 
was apprehended as a thief, and 
obliged to pay a confiderable fum 
before he could obtain his liberty. 
Reimman and others accufe Juft. 
Lipfius of the Tulipomania; but if 
by this word we underftand that gam- 
bling traffic which I have defcribed, 
the accufation is unfounded. Lipfius 
was fond of fcarce and beautiful tlow- 
ers, which he endeavoured to procure 
by the affiftance of his friends, and 
which he cultivated himfelf with 
great care in his garden; but this 
tafte can be by no means called a 
mania. Other learned men of the fame 
age were fond of flowers, fuch as 
John Barclay, Pompeius de Angelis, 
and others, who would probably have 
been fo, even though the cultivation 
of flowers had not been the prevailin 
tafte. It however cannot be denied, 
that learned men may be infected 
with epidemical follies. In the pre- 
fent age, many have become phyfiog- 
nomifts, becaufe phyfiognomy is in 
fafhion; and even animal magnetifin 
has met with partifans to fupport it. 


——— 


Letter from the late General Varnum 
to bis Lady.* 

My, Dearest and most Amiabile Friend, 
I NOW write to you from my fick 
chamber; and perhaps it will be the 
laft letter you will receive from me. 
My lungs are fo far affe@ted, that it 
is impoffible for me to recover but by 


* Written a few days before his death. 


a change 
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a change of air and a warmer climate. 
I expect to leave this place on Sunday 
or Monday next, for the falls of Ohio. 
If I feel myfelf mend by the tour, I 
fhali go no further; but if not, and 
my ftrength fhall continue, I expect 
to proceed on to New Orleans, and 
from thence by the Weft Indies to 
Rhode Iifland. My phyficians, moft 
of them, think the chance of recovery 
in my favour. However, I am nei- 
ther elevated nor deprefled by the 
force of opinion, but thall meet my 
fate with humility and fortitude. 

I cannot, however, but indulge the 
hope, that I fhall again embrace my 
lovely friend in this world; and that 
we may glide finoothly down the tide 
of time for a few years, and enjoy 
together the more fubftantial happi- 
_ nets and fatisfaction, as we have al- 
‘Yeady the defirable pleafures of life. 

It is now almoft nineteen years 
fince Heaven connected us by the ten- 
dereft and moft facred ties: and it is 
the fame length of time that our 
friendfhip hath been encreafed by every 
rational, and every endearing motive ; 
it is now ftronger than death, and, I 
am firmly perfuaded, will follow us 
into an exiftence of never-ending fe- 
licity. But, my lovely friend, the 
gloomy moment will arrive when we 
muft part; and fhould it arrive during 
our prefent feparation, my laft, and 
my only reluctant thoughts will be 
employed about my deareft Patty. 

Life, my deareit friend, is but a 
bubble; it foon burfts, and is remit- 
ted to eternity. When we look back to 
the earlieft recollection of our youth- 
ful hours, it feems but the laft period 
of our reft, and we appear to emerge 
from a night of flumbers to look for- 
ward to real exiftence. When we 
look forward, time appears as inde- 
terminate as eternity, and we have no 
idea of its determination but by the 
period of our diffolution. 

What particular connection it bears 
to a future ftate, our general notions 
of religion cannot point out. We 
feel fomething conftantly aétive with- 
in us that is evidently beyond the 





reach of mortality ; but whether it be 
a part of ourfelves, or an emanation 
from the pure Sourte of Exiftence, 
and re-abforbed when Death {hall 
have finifhed his work, human wifdom 
cannot determine. Whether the de- 
molition of the body introduces only 
a change in the manner of our being, 
and leaves us to progre{s infinitely, 
alternately elevated or depreffed ac- 
cording to the propriety of our con- 
duct ; or whether only we return into 
the common mafs of unthinking mat- 
ter, philofophy hefitates to decide. 

I know, therefore, 4 one fource 
from whence can be de¥ived complete 
confolation in a dying hour: and that 
is—the divine fyftem contained in the 
Gofpel of Jefus Chrift. There life 
and immortality are brought to light ; 
there we are taught that our exiftence 
is to be eternal; and, fecure of an 
intereft in the atoning merits of a 
bleeding Saviour, that we fhall be in- 
conceivably happy. A firm, unthaken 
faith in thisdoétrine mult raife us above 
the doubts and fears that hang upon 
every other fyftem, and enable us to 
view with calm ferenity the King of 
Terrors, and to behold him asa kind, 
indulgent friend, {pending his thafts 
only to carry us the fooner to our 
everlafting home. But fhould there 
{till be a more extentive religion be- 
yond the veil, and without the reach 
of mortal obfervation, the Chriftian 
religion is by no means fhaken there- 
by, as it is not oppofed to any 
principle that admits the perfect bene- 
volence of the Deity. My only doubt 
is, whether the punifhments threat- 
ened in the New Teftament are 
annexed to a ftate of unbelief, which 
may be removed hereafter, and fo a 
reftitution take place ; or whether the 
ftate of the mind at death irretrieva- 
bly fixes its doom forever. ! hope 
and pray, that the Divine Spirit will 
give me fuch affurances of an accep- 
tance with God, through the death 
and fufferings of his Son, as to bright- 
en the way to immediate happinefs. 

Dry up your tears, my charming 
mourner; nor fuffer this letter to give 


you 
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you too much inquietude. Confider 
the facts at prefent but as in theory ; 
but the fentiments, fuch as will ap- 
ply whenever the great change fhall 
come. 

I know that humanity muft and will 
be indulged in its keeneft griefs; but 
there is no advantage in too deeply 
anticipating our inevitable forrows. 

If I did not perfuade myfelf that 
you would conduct yourfelf with be- 
coming prudence and fortitude upon 
this occafion, my own unhappinefs 
would be greatly encreafed, and per- 
haps my diforder too; but I have fo 
much confidence in your difcretion, 
as to unbofom my inmoft foul. 

You muft not expeét to hear from 
me again until the coming fpring, as 
the river will foon be fhut up with 
ice, and there will be no communica- 
tion from below ; and, if ina fituation 
for the purpofe, will return as foon 
as practicable. 

Give my fincereft love to all thofe 
you hold dear; I hope to fee them 
again, and to love them more than 
ever. Adieu, my deareft, deareft 
friend! and while I fervently devote, 
in one undivided prayer, our immor- 
tal fouls to the care, forgivenefs, mer- 
ey, and all-prevailing grace of Hea- 
ven, in time and through eternity, I 
mutt bid you a long, long, long, long 


farewell. JAMES M. VARNUM.- 
Marietta, Dec. 18, 1788. 
—— 


MODERN DRESS AND ORNAMENTS IN 
CERTAIN NATIONS. 


"THOUGH the Chinefe are per- 
haps the moft regularly economical 
people on the globe, yet the drefs of 
their women, and particularly the 
ornaments of their heads, are ftrong 
inftances of that love of finery and 
fhow which has ever prevailed in the 
Eaft. The head-drefs of their ladies 
commonly confifts of feveral ringlets 
of hair varioufly difpofed, and every 
where ornamented with fmall bunches 
of gold or filver flowers. Some of 
them adorn their heads with the 
figure of a fabulous bird made of 





gold or filver, according to the qua- 
lity of the perfon, which has a gro- 
tefque though magnificent appear- 
ance. Ladies of the firft rank fome- 
times have feveral of thofe birds faf- 
tened together fo as to form the figure 
of a crown, the workmanthip of 
which is exquifitely curious —Young 
ladies generally wear a kind of crown 
made of pafteboard, covered with 
filk, and ornamented with pearls, 
diamonds, and other jewels; and on 
the tap of the head a bunch of flow- 
ers, either natural or artificial, in 
the middle of which is ftuck fmall 
wires with fparkling jewels faftened 
on their points. Such is the atten- 
tion thefe women pay to the drefs of 
their heads, though fecluded from 
all communication with the greater 
part of that fex whom they would 
naturally wifh to pleafe by it. The 
drefs of their bodies is of all others 
the moft clumfy and inelegant, though 
often made of the richeft materials, 
and decorated, or rather loaded, with 
the moft coftly ornaments ; our read- 
ers, however, will form a better idea 
of it, by looking at a Chinefe figure, 
than we could convey by the moit 
laboured defcription. 

In that extenfive part of the Eaft 
Indies formerly fubje& to the Mo- 
guls, though women are, perhaps, 
more rigidly confined than in China, 
yet we find the fame pailion for orna- 
ment; their garments are made of 
the fineft filks, richly flowered with 
gold and fiilver, and fitted to the 
fhape with a degree of eafe and ele- 
gance, which fhews, that while they 
have taken nature for their model, 
their tafte in imitating her is far 
from being contemptible. - About 
the middle they wear a girdle exqui- 
fitely embroidered, at the end of 
which, where it is faftened before, 
there hangs a globe of gold, or a 
large pearl; but their greateft atten- 
tion feems to be paid to their hair, 
which they drefs in a variety of forms, 
as pyramids, triangles, crefcents, or 
in the figure of fome favourite flower 
or fhrub ; this is done by gold buckles 


and 
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and wires intermixed with diamonds, 
and is a work of much time and no 
lefs dexterity, though after all, more 
eafily demolifhed than an head-drefs 
of any other fafhion. Befides thefe 
tedious and expenfive methods, they 
have a lefs difficult and more com- 
mon way of dividing their hair into 
treffes, which flow with carelefs eafe 
upon their fhoulders, and to which 
they tie precious ftones, and little 
plates of gold; when thus dreffed, 
to be able to move the head in fuch 
a manner as to fhew to the beft ad- 
vantage all its fplendour and magni- 
ficence, is a female art not lefs diffi- 
cultly attained, than the proper ma- 
nagement of the fan was formerly in 
Europe, or the taking fnuff with 
fuch an air as to difplay in the moft 
enchanting manner a fine hand, and 
a finer diamond ring. 

It has been a cuftom, time imme- 
morial, for women over the greateft 
part of the world to pierce their ears, 
in order to hang to them fome trin- 
ket, which either gratified their va- 
nity, or was fuppoled to add fome 
additional luftre to their charms ; but 
this cuftom of giving torture by a 
ridiculous incifion, and adding a fu- 
perfluous load to nature, has not been 
confined to the ears only, the ancient 
inhabitants of the Eaft had nofe as 
well as ear jewels, and in feveral 
parts of the world we find the cuftom 
continued to this day. In fome parts 
of the Indies they pierce one noftril 
and put into it a gold ring, in which 
is fet the largeft and fineft diamond 
they can procure. Our late adven- 
turers in queft of difcoveries to the 
South Sea, met a few inftances of 
men who had fomething like a fea- 
ther ftuck -acrofs through both nof- 
trils; and in New South Wales it 
was almoft common for the men to 
thruft the bone of fome animal, five 
or fix inches long, and nearly as 
thick as one’s finger, through their 
nofes, which fo filled the noftrils, that 
they not only fnuffled difagreeably, 
but were alfo obliged conftantly to 
keep their mouths open for breath. 
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But though both fexes in fome 
parts of the Eaft Indies adorn their 
nofes, the ladies do not forget their 
ears alfo, which they generally pierce 
as in Europe, and load with gold 
and jewels; they likewife wear va- 
rious kinds of necklaces, bracelets, 
and rings, many of which are of im- 
menfe value there, and would be 
ftill more fo among us; nor are they 
content with fuch kinds of drefs and 
ornament as cannot be miftaken for 
nature, they apply themfelves like- 
wife to fuch as nearly refemble her, 
and may eafily be taken for her work. 
They have a variety of paints, which 
they mix and Jay on with fuch dex- 
terity, that it is exceedingly difficult 
to difcover them; thefe they com- 
monly apply to their cheeks, and to 
their eyes; they likewife paint the 
extremities of their nails, but in this 
inftance, departing entirely from na- 
ture, they lay on a fine red fo thick 
that on the {flighteft view it appears 
to be the work of art. But befides 
the arts of ornament and drefs, they 
have here, as in all other parts of 
the world, various other methods of 
rendering themfelves agreeable, and 
attracting attention. In Europe, a 
fine lady fometimes draws the eye 
upon her by the brilliancy of her 
fnuff-box; in Afia, fhe frequently 
accomplifhes the fame end by a mot 
liberal ufe of betel, which is a root 
chewed by all ranks and conditions, 
as we do tobacco, and with which 
the more highly a lady is fcented, 
the more agreeable fhe becomes to 
her admirers. 

—<=—— 
CHARACTER OF A MODERN NOVEL. 
{From a late Number of the Critical 
, Review.] 


Love at Firft Sight. A Novel. From 
The French. With Alterations and 
Additions. By Mrs. Gunning. 5 Vols. 
_12mo. 15s. Boards. Lowndes. 1797. 


THE character of Mrs. Gunning, 
as a writer of novels, is pretty well 
eftablifhed in the public opinion ; 
and though the prefent work claims 

not 
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not the honour of originality, yet 
much of its merit (fuch as it is) may, 
in its prefent form, be fairly afcribed 
to her. It will hardly be expected, 
even by fuch of our fair readers as 
often bedim their bright eyes, and 
agitate their tender hearts, with the 
melting pathos which is to be found 
in the volumes of a circulating libra- 
ry, that we fhould enter into any 
particular analyfis or enumeration of 
the love adventures and detached 
ftories that form this voluminous no- 
vel. Let them be fatisfied to hear 
that it abounds with plots, conceal- 
ments, and agreeable furprifes ; it is 
crowded with lovers, full of attach- 
ments formed by angelic beings, that 
loving and beloved—and all “ at firft 
fight !"—-Nay, one fair charmer, 
whofe bofom, no doubt, was fufcep- 
tible of all the exquifite fenfations of 
young defire, is in love with a moft 
adorable Count, even before fhe had 
feen him—feen him ?—fhe had only 
heard his name read in a letter, and 
knew not whether he was young or 
old, handfome or ugly. But the lady 
fhall fpeak for herfelf— 


“ My aunt...... had received a 
letter from the Marquis her hufband : 


fhe read it aloud. My uncle informs 
her he fhall be here early this morn- 
ing, and bring with him the Count 
de la Riviere. ‘This name, how fhall 
I account for it! made an uncommon 
unpreffion on me: what can it mean? 
I never knew that fuch a perfon ex- 
ited. I am alfo ignorant whether 
he is old or young; yet I feel a f{e- 
cret defire, an indefinable pleafure 
at the thoughts of feeing him. Can 
this be any thing but love? O! it 
certainly is not love. IL already blufh 
for myfelf. 

“ T have feveral times attempted 
to enquire of my aunt who this man 
isy but the words have died on my 
lips, for fear of betraying my folly. 
Gracious heaven! how unhappy I 
fhould-be if I imagined fhe perceived 
my emotion. Laft evening the Mar- 
chionefs defired I would attend her 
at breakfaft by half after eight ; 
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then, added fhe, we fhall wait toge- 
ther the arrival of our gentleman. 
Can you credit the extent of my 
weaknefs—I actually wifhed to ap- 
pear handfome in the eyes of this 
unknown. I wifhed alfo to drefs 
myfelf better than ufual, but I dared 
note What will you think of me? 
I am confcious of my ridiculous fitu- 
ations Would it not ferve me quite 
right if he fhould happen to be a ve- 
nerable old man? I believe it would 
be bétter for my repofe, though I 
confefs my heart will not be very 
well fatisfied.” Vol. i. p. 21- 

Is not this vastly charming, and 
becutifully romantic? As you pro- 
ceed, you will meet with the moft 
enchanting defcriptions, enriched 
with a profufion of tremors, palpi- 
tations, faintings, and tears !—But 
to be ferious—we fincerely lament 
that the good fenfe of our fair coun- 
try-women fhould be perverted, their 
natural fenfibility polluted, and their 
tafte corrupted, by the trafh that 
iffues from the prefs in the form of 
novels, tales, and romances. Where 
there is one work of this kind calcue 
lated to give young perfons tolerably 
correct notions even of living man- 
ners,x—much lefs of human nature 
and the difcipline of the paffions, on 
which our happinefs and principles 
of virtue fo much depend,—there are 
a hundred that ferve eventually to 
fap the foundations of focial duty, 
and fpread over every faculty of the 
mind the “ fickly hue” of morbid 
fenfibility and intelle€tual weaknefs. 
Befides, the wretched cant of lan- 
guage that pervades this fpecies of 
writingy—where every thing is af- 
fected and nothing felt,—where the 
fame exaggerated defcription of dif- 
trefs, and the fame ready-made hy- 
perboles are introduced, whether the 
fubje& be a lap-dog, or a human be- 
ing,—is truly difgufting. 

We will not indulge, however, 
any longer in general invective ; 
and we do not mean that our remarks 
fhould, by any means, be exclufively 
applied to the volumes before us. 


The 
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The title, indeed, promifed a copi 
harveit of that nonfenfe and affecta- 
tion which we have reprobated ; fnd 


it muft be confeffed that it did not 
difappoint us; but, notwithftanding 
this general cenfure, we are willin 
to that Mrs. Gunning’s nove 
contains fome juft defcriptions of 
French manners before the revolu- 
tion, fome dketches of characters, 
which we think natural and nicely 
difcriminated, and a few delineations 
of paffion that are interefting and 
not common. The French Count, 
who, after the birth of his firft child, 
felt his affe€tions fo entirely engroffed 
by it, as to be jealous and almoft 

at the idea of having any 
more, left they might divide his love, 
prefents a fingular trait of character, 
which is, we think, both natural and 
amufing. - 


—— ie --- 
THE PLAGUE OF A LEARNED WIFE. 


SIR, 


AM one of thofe unfortunate 
tradefmen who are plagued with a 
reading wife, who, according to my 


notion, is a very great evil in a 


— 


a 
houfe. My wife 


id fhe not 
very often me to hear her, 
when I had much rather be looking 
over my own books; which, by the 
way, I would not change, no, that 
I would not, for all hers, notwith- 
poms Rog a confounded rout 
about them, fo that my ears and my 
head are both at the fame 
time. For my part, I read only the 
papers in order to fee how the nation 
pyrene and what chance there is 

thing bufinefs—But the worft 

ot Gendllllc 410 eet My wife 

has been very fond of a book 
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full of hard words; and will perfift 
in reading out of it to me whenever 
fhe can catch me at leifure. Now, 
to tell you the truth, I don’t take in 
one word in ten which comes out of 
her mouth, and- there is no pleafure, 
you know, in hearing what you can 
make neither head nor tail on. I 
am often forced to fay to her, “ I 
can’t for the foul of me tell what 
the author would be at; he is a con- 
founded puzzling fellow, I am fure.” 

We had a terrible bruth t’other 
day, Sir: Upon her coming out with 
a plagued hard word, I faid to her, 
“ Lookee here, Mrs. Olive, it don’t 
fignify three farthings, I can’: bear 
no longer to fet and hear what 1 
don’t underftand—I fhould be glad 
to know,” fays I, “ what language 
you are reading?” 

“ Why Englith, to be fure,” fays 
fhe, looking fiercely at me, as if the 
would eat me. 

“ The dogs a bit,” fays I: “ fuch 
~~ as that there you have been 

ing I never heard in all my born 


my =P 
his anfwer, though I fpoke it 
as cool as a cowcumber, put her into 
a violent paflion—her eyes ftruck 
fire, and fhe coloured like a turkey- 
cock at the fight of a red handker- 
chief. After the had clapped down 
her book upon the table in fuch a 
manner that I thought verily fhe had 
made work for the joiner, the faid, 
“Your want of erudition is infup- 
portable—I pity from my heart the 
er of your ideas; you are the 
weft of terreftrial beings; and it 
fhocks me to death to you fo in- 
capable of relifhing the compofitions 
of a man, who for the univerfality 
of his genius, the vivacious ebulli- 
i of 1 his fancy, and the exube- 
rance of his imagination ; for the di- 
of his matter, the vom | of 
his reafoning » and the melody of his 
ion, is icontrovertibly one of 
i luminaries in the lite- 


He 


to my no fmall fatisfac- 
I was juft then called down 
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I hope all unmarried tradefmen, 
when they have read this letter (for 
your Magazine will undoubtedly fall 
into the hands of aa Bye people) 


ftairs to receive orders from one of 
my beft country cuftomers, by which 
means I was not under a neceflity 
at that time of making an anfwer to 
a fpeech which was indeed quite out 
of my spere: and as foon as I had 
done that job, I went and bought 
ohnfon’s Didionery, that I might 
e able to underftand my wife a lit- 
tle better; but, to my great morti- 
fication, I have thrown away my 
money ; for when I look for the 
meaning of one of Mrs. Olive’s 
cramp words, Iam often as much, if 
not more, puzzled than I was afore. 
My wrong-headed wife, not con- 
tented with talking herfelf not to be 
underftood by fuch a plain man as I 
am, brings up her daughter to have 
a tafte for the fame fort of language, 
which I am fure is not fit for com- 
mon ufe. According to my notion 
now, neither tradefmen, nor tradef- 
men’s wives, nor any body belonging 
to them, have any bufinefs to talk 
like skolards. But I was going to 
tell you about my daughter. Why, 
Polly, Sir, is a clever girl enough, 
I muft own, and old enough (for fhe 
will be nineteen in about ten days) 
to know better than to follow her 
foolifh mother in what only makes 
her laughed at by all her acquaint- 
ance behind her back. Polly has 
already loft a good match, a ve 
good match, by her nonfenfical be- 
haviour; and if fhe takes after her 
mother, will never get a hufb 
worth hanging. A ftore-keeper™ 
the neighbourhood, an induftrious 
young fellow, courted her, and I do 
verily believe would have married 
her in a little while ; but the found 
fo much fault one day when he came 
to make her a prefent of fome rib- 
bons, with his prafeology and pro- 
nunciation, telling him, that he had 
a barbarous affemblage of expreffions, 
and delivered them with a horrid in- 
correétnefs, that he took up his hat, 
not caring, I fuppofe, to be treated 
like a fchool-boy, for which I con- 
fefs I can’t blame him, and has ne- 
ver darkened my door fince. 


will take fpecial care how they ven- 
ture upon a bookifh woman. For 
my part, I am fick of all books, but 
thofe belonging to my fhop. 
I am, Sir, Yours, &c. 
OBADIAH OLIVE. 
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Observations on Spontaneous Inflam- 
mations ; with a particular Account 
of that which bappened on board a 
Russian Frigate in the Year 1781 ; 
and of the Experiments made in 
order to ascertain its Cause. 

[By the Reverend William Tooke, F.R.S. 
Member of the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences at St. Peterfburgh, &c.] 

THE following obfervations on 

fpontaneous inflammations were fug- 

gefted by an accident which happened 
on board a i lying in the har- 
bour of Cronftadt. I was then at 

Cronftadt, and confequently had an 

opportunity of procuring an accurate 

account, not only of the accident 
itfelf, but alfo of the experiments 
made to afcertain the caufe of it. If 
you think to add them ‘to the 
accounts - B taneous inflamma- 
tions which you have, already ye. 


ry lifhed, you are at liberty to do 


_ The @xplication of the caufes of 
ntaneous inflammations, in certain 
ances and compofitions, muft 
be an obje& of confequence to 








‘the magiftracy ; as by difcovering the 


caufes of fuch phenomena, the fuf- 
picion of felonious practices in fetting 
fire to buildings may frequently be 
avoided, and many zn innocent per- 
fon faved from capital punifhment. 
A bare attempt to lefflen the number 
of victims, that may poflibly be 
doomed to bleed.at the bar of mifta- 
ken juftice, can never be thopght 
cher frivolous or mr spin 
intentionally pafs over the pyro- 
phori, at prefent fo well known to 
chymifls, prepared from alum, &c. 


as not properly belonging to. my de- 
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though deferving of notice in 
esl the caufes of fpontancous 
inflammation; nor fhall } fay any 
thing of thofe inflammations that 
happen in the mineral kingdom, in 
coal-mines, alum-pits, &c. as they 
are already fufficiently known, and 


their c have often been dif- 
cuffed. 
Of incomparably more importance, 


and far lefs known, are the fponta- 
neous inflammations of fubitances 
from the animal and vegetable king- 
doms; and thefe are what I defign 
here briefly to bring together: as I 
firmly believe, that a more extenfive 
publication of thefe phenomena may 
ve of general utility to mankind, 
leffening the dangers to which 
are expofed. 
recent inftance will ferve to 
elucidate what I now advance. A 
perfon of the name of Riide, at that 
time an apothecary at Bautzen, had 
prepared a from rye-bran 
and alum. Not long after he had 
made the difcovery, there broke out, 
in the next village of Nauflitz, a 
great fire, which did much mifchief, 
and was faid to have been occafioned 
by the treating of a fick cow in the 
cow-houfe. Mr. Riide knew that 
the countrymen. were ufed to lay an 
application ofeparched rye-bran to 
their cattle, for curing thg thick- 
neck ; he knew alfo, ad and. 
e-bran, by a efs, yielded . 
vps, aliey in coat 
try whether parched rye-bran alone 
would have the fame effect. Ac- 
cordingly, he roafted a quantity of 
rye-bran by the fire, till it had ac- 
ired the colour of roafted coffee. 
This roafted bran he wrapped up in 
a linen cloth; in the fpace of a few 
minutes there arofe a {trong fmoke 
through the cloth, accompanied by 
a finell of burning. Not jong after- 
wards the rag grew as black as tin- 
der, and the bran, now become hot, 
fell through it on the ground in little 
balls.) Mr. Riide repeated the ex- 
periment at various times, and al- 
ways with the fame refult. Who 
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now will atiy longer doubt, that the 
frequency of fired’ im cow-houfes, 
which, in’ thofe patts, are mioftly 
wooden buildings, may not be occa- 
fioned by this comiion practice, of 
binding roafted bran about the necks 
of the cattle? The fire, after con- 
fuming the cattle and the fhed, com- 
municates itfelf to the adjoining 
buildings ; great damage enfues ; and 
the ignorant look for the caufe in 
wilful and malicious firing, confe- 

quently in a capital crimes 
Montet relates, in the Memoires 
de ’ Académie de Paris, 1748, that 
animal fubftances, under certain cir- 
cumftances, may kindle into flame ; 
and that he himfelf has been witnefs 
to the fpontaneous accenfion of dung- 
hills. The woollen ftuff prepared at 
Sevennes, which bears the name of 
Emperor’s-ftuff, has kindled of itfelf, 
and burnt toa coal. It is not unu- 
fual for this to happen to woollen ftuffs, 
when in hot fummers they are laid 
in a heap, in a room but little aired. 
In June, 1781, the fame thing 
happened at a wool-comber’s, in a 
manufaGturing town in Germany, 
where a heap of wool-combings, piled 
up in a clofe warchoufe feldom aired, 
took fire of itfelf. This wool had 
been by little and little brought into 
the warehoufe ; and, for want of 
room, piled up very high, and trod- 
den down, that more might be added 
to it. That this combed wool, to 
which, as is well-known, rape-oil 
mixed with butter is ufed in thé 
combing, burnt of itfelf, was {worn 
by feveral witneffes. One of them 
affirmed that, ten years before, a 
fimilar fire happened among the flocks 
of wool at a clothier’s, who had put 
them into a cafk, where they were 
rammed hard, for their eafier con- 
veyance. This wool burnt from 
within outwards, and became quite 
a coal ; it was very certain that nei- 
ther fire nor light had been ufed at 
the packing, confequently the above 
fires arofe from fimilar caufes. ' 
In like manner very credible cloth- Dh 
workers have certified, that after they 
have 


have bought’ wool that had become 
wet, and packed it clofe in their 
ware this wool has burnt of 
itfelf ; and very ferious confequences 
might have followed, if it had not 
been difcovered in time. 

The fpontaneous accenfion of va- 
rious matters from the vegetable 
kingdom, as wet hay, corn, and 
madder, and at times wet meal and 
malt, are already fufficiently known. 

iments have likewife repeatedly 
been made with regard to fuch phe- 
nomena; and it will prefently ap- 
pear, that hemp, or flax, and hemp- 
oil, have frequently given rife to 
dreadful conflagrations. | Montet 
fays: In the year 1757, a fort of 
fail-cloth, called pre/art, having one 
fide of it fmeared with ochre and oil, 
took fire in the magazine at Brett, 
where it had probably kindled of it- 
felf. It is not at all unlikely that 
many fires in fea-ports have arifen 
from thefe felf-accenfions ; as it has 
often happened that, after the ftricteft 
enquiry, the real caufe of them has 
not been difcovered. 

About twenty years ago, feveral 
fires broke out within a fhort fpace 
of time in a rope-walk, and in fome 
wooden houfes, at St. Peterfburgh ; 
and, in all thefe inftances, not the 
flighteft trace of wilful firing could 
be found: but there was lying in the 
rope-walk, where the cables for the 
navy are made, a great heap of hemp, 
among which a confiderable quantity 
of oil had-been carelefsly fpilt, and 
it was therefore declared fpoilt ; for 
which reafon it had been bought at 
a low price, and put up together, 
and was held to be the caufe of the 
fire. The inferior inhabitants of 
that part of the town had likewife 
bought of this fpoilt hemp, at a 
cheaper rate than ufual, for clofing 
the chinks, and caulking the win- 
dows of their houfes, which are con- 
ftruéied of balks laid one upon the 
other. At this rope-walk, coils of 
cable have been found hot, and the 
people have been obliged to feparate 
them, to prevent farther danger. 
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It was in the fpring of the year 
1780, that a fire was ‘tifcovered. on 
board a frigate lying in the road off 
Cronftadt ; which, if it had not been 
timely extinguifhed, would have en- 
dangered the whole fleet. After the 
fevereft fcrutiny, no caufe of the fire 
was to be found; and the matter 
was forced to remain without expla- 
nation, but with ftrong furmifes of 
fome wicked incendiary being at the 
bottom of it. Inthe month of Au- 
guft,in the fame year, a fire broke 
out at the hemp-magazine at St. Pe- 
terfburgh, by which feveral hundred 
thoufand poods* of hemp and flax 
were confumed. The walls of the 
magazine are of brick, the floors of 
ftone, and the rafters and covering 
of iron; it ftands alone on an ifland 
in the Neva, on which, as well as 
on-board the fhips lying in the Neva, 
no fire is permitted. In St. Peterf- 
burgh, in the fame year, a fire was 
difcovered in the vaulted fhop of a 
furrier. In thefe fhops, which are 
all vaults, neither fire nor candle is 
allowed, and the doors of them are 
all of iron. At length the probable 
caufe was found to be, that the fur- 
rier, the evening before the fire, had 
got a roll of new cere-cloth, (much in 
ufe here for covering tables, coun- 
ters, &c. being eafily wiped and kept 
clean,) and had left it in his vault, 
where f® was found almoft confumed. 

[To be Continued.) 
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A GRAIN OF MOTHER WIT. 


THATa penny faved is as good as 
a pennyPeatned, nobody will deny : 
But in feveral refpedts it is better. 
A man often earns what he never gets, 
but what “he faves he is moftly fure 
of.——Befides, what is faved is clear 
gain ; nothing is to be deduted from 
it for lofs of time, or for wear and 
tear of clothes and conftitution. 

Now, how much of our expences 
might not be faved without incurring 
any odium or inconvenience ? 

*A confifts of Ruff 
or 36 “a Englith. ee gp 
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ORIGINAL AND SELECTED POETRY. 


For the Weekly Magazine. 
STANZAS FOR MAY. 
[Addressed to the Moon.) 
y= filent Orbs! and thou pale Nymph 

of Ni ithe 
Whofe ndence gems the 
diftant Pole, 
Aid me to foar beyond thy changeful 
light, 
where Suns, or circling Sea- 
‘fons roll. 


Ah! teach me, o’er this dust, to rife 
fublime ; 
The mufe impatient, chides the tardy 


hours; 
Clears the dark foliage, from the brow 
of time; 
And weaves her wreath, of amaran- 
thine flowers. 


If focial feeling claim the figh fincere— 
If e’er remembrance wake her footh- 


ing art; 
Difpel from Nature's blushing cheek the 
tear, 
And hide each human weaknefs from 


my heart. 
Do thou ftern Fortitude the ve; 
Touch’d by thy hand, life’s Summer 
visions die ; 


Ah! fhade the glowing oar | of love— 
Of friendfhip, hope, and fenfibility. 


In <— wrapt the day’s warm breezes 


P; i 
Soft echo faint returns, the Ring-dove’s 
lay; 
On the fmooth bofom of the azure deep, 
‘The moon-beam trembles, and the light 
clouds play. 
How oft, fair Moon, beneath thy pen- 
five beam . 
In halcyon eafe, the white-rob’d mo- 
ment {ped ! 
Alas! thofe fparkling moments faintly 


gleam ; 
And each foft fcene of vernal beau- 
ty’s fled. 4 
Ah! whither fled’—The harbinger of 
morn, 
Again returning, wakes the orient 


gently borne 
Sheds her foft dews, and renovates 
the day. — 


The fpring—the fummer—languid au- 
tumn reigns; 


Chill winter clofes on the darken’d 
year; 
In rich profufion, Nature decks the 
plains, 
And all Creation fills its deftin’d 
{phere. 
Shall man alone, in Fate’s dark tempeft 
toft, 


By warring elements refiftlefs driven— 

Shall man, alas! in mental chaos loft, 

Clofe the dim eye and bar the light of 
Heaven? 


Ah no! the mufe beyond this changeful 
clime, 
Prefents futurity by feraphs dreft ; 
Smiles, at the fwift receding ills of 
time ; 
And — to fcenes of never ending 
re 


There fhall the breaft, repofe in perfec 
peace ; 
The tear forgot; the pang of nature 
o’er ; 
Yon lucid Orbs! their filent watch fhall 
ceafe ; 
And thou refplendent Moon! be feen 


no more. ELVIRA. 
—— 
THE SORROWS OF YAMBA. 
[4 Ballad.] 


“ | St. Lucie’s diftant ifle, 
Sill with Afric’s love I burn; 
Parted many a thoufand mile, 
Never, never to return. 


“ Come kind death! and give me reft; 
Yamba hath no friend but thee; 

Thou canft eafe my throbbing breaft ; 
Thou can*ft fet the prifoner free. 


“« Down my cheeks the tears are drip- 
ping ; 
Broken is my heart with grief; 
Mangled my poor flefh with whipping, 
Come kind death and bring relief ! 


*« Born on Afric’s golden coaft, 
Once I was as bleft as you; 

Parents tender I could boaft, 
Hufband dear,‘ and children too. 


*« Whity man he came from far, 
Sailing o’er the briny flood, 
Who, with help of Britifh tar, 
Buys up human flefh and blood. -. 
Wit 
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** With the baby at my breaft, 

(Other two were fleeping by) 
In my hut I fat at reft, 

no thought of danger nigh. 

* From the buth at even tide 

Ruth’d the fierce man-ftealing crew ; 
Seiz’d the children by my fide; 

Seiz’d the wretched Yamba too. . 

* Then for love of filthy gold, 
Straight they bore me to the fea; 
Cramm’d me down a flave-thip’s hold, 

Where were hundreds ftow'd like me. 
* Naked on the platform lying, 
Now we crofs the tumbling wave; 
Shrieking, fickening, fainting, dying— 
Deed: of thame for iiaces Wake. 
“ At the favage captain’s beck, 
Now like brutes they make us prance ; 
Smack the eat about the deck, 
And in feorn they bid us dance. 
*« | in groaning pafs’d the night, 
And did roll my aching head ; 
At the break of morning light, 
My poor child was cold and dead. 
** Happy, happy, there the lies! 
Thou thalt feel the lath no more! 
Thus full many a negro dies, 
Ere we reach the deftin’d fhore. 
“* Driv’n like cattle to a fair, 
See! they fell us young and old ;. 
Child from mother too they tear, 
All for love of. filthy gold. 
* L-was fold to maffa hard, 
Some have maffas kind and good ; 
And again my back was fcarr’d, 
Bad and ftinted was my food. 
** Poor and wounded, faint and fick, 
All expos’d to burning fky, 
Mafia bids me grafs to pick, 
And I now am near to die. 
“* What! and if to death he fend me; 
Sa murder though it be, 
Britifh laws fhall ne’er befriend me ; 
They prote& not flaves like me!” 
Mourning thus my wretched ftate, 
(Ne’er may I forget the day !) 
Once in dufk of evening late, 
Far from home I dar’d to ftray; 
Dared, alas! with impious hafte, 
Tow’rds the roaring fea to fly; 
Death itfelf I long’d to tafte, 
Long’d to caft me in and die. 
There I met” the ftrand 
Englith mi good, 
He had bible book im hand, 
Which poor me no underftood. 
Then he led me to his-cot, 
Sooth’d and piti'd all my woe ; 
Told me ‘twas the Cliriftian’s lot 
Muctino fuffer here below. 


Told me then of God's dear prea 
Strange and wond’rous is the i) 

What fad wrong to him was done, 
Though he was the Lord of glory. 

Told me too, like one who knew him, 
(Can fuch love as this be true?) 

How he died for them that flew him— 
Died for wretched’ Yamba too. 


Freely he his mercy re 
And to finners he was ; 
E’en to mafla pardon’s offer’d ; 


O if maffa would repent! 
Wicked deed full mary a time 

Sinful Yamba too hath done; 
But fhe wails to God her crime; 

But fhe trufts his only Son. 


O ye flaves whom maflas-beat ! 
Ye are ftain’d with guilt within ; 
As ye hope for mercy {weet, 
So forgive your maffas’ fin. 
And with grief when finking low, 
Mark the road that Yamba’ trod ; 
Think how all her pain and woe, 
Brought the captive home to God. 
Now let Yamba too adore 
Gracious heaven's myfierious plan; 
Now I'll count thy mercies o’er, 
Flowing through the guilt of man ! 
Now I'll blefs my cruel capture, 
(Hence I’ve known a Saviour’s name) 
Since my grief is turn’d'to rapture, 
And I half forget the blame. 
But though here a convert rare, 
Thanks her God for grace divine, 
Let not man the glory fhare, 
Sinner, ftill the guilt is thine. 
Duly now baptiz'd am I 
By good miffionary man: 
Lord, my nature purify 
As no outward water can! 
All my former thoughts abhorr’d, 
Teach me now to pray and praife; 
Joy and glory in my Lord, 
Truft and ferve him all my days. 
But tho’ death this hour may find me, 
Still with Afric’s love I burn, 
(There I've left a fpoufe behind me) 
Sill to native land I turn. 


And when Yamba finks in death, 
This her lateft prayer fhall be, 

While fhe yields her parting breath, 
O that Afric might be free! 

Ceafe, ye Britifi fons of murder! 
Ceafe from forging Afric’s chain ; 

Mock your Saviour’s name no further, 
Ceafe your favage luft of gaim. 

Ye that boaft'« We rule the waves,” 
Bid no flavé-thip foil the fea, 

Ye that “ newer will be staves,” 
Bid poor Afric’s land be free. 
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Poctry...-latelligence, 
ve to war its birth ; 
Where your traders fix’d their den, 
There go publith “‘ Peace on earth ;” 


Where ye, 


‘There proclaim ‘“* Good will to men.” 

Where ye once have carried flaughter, 
Vice, and flavery, and fin; 

Seiz’d on hufbend, wife, and daughter, 
Let the Gofpel enter in. 

‘Thus where Yamba’s native home, 


Humble ruthes flood, 
Oh! if there chance to roam 
Some dear miffionary good ; 


Thou in Afric’s diftant land, 
Still wilt fee the man | love; 

Join him to the Chriflian band ; 
Guide his foul to realms above. 


There no fiend again fhall fever 
Thofe whom God hath join’d and bleft ; 
There they dwell with him forever ; 
There “ the weary aré at reat.” 
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SONG TO MAY. 


ORN in yon blaze of orient tky, 
Sweet May ! thy radiant form unfold; 

Unclofe thy blue voluptuous eye, 

And wave thy thadowy locks of gold. 
For thee the fragrant zephyrs blow ; 

For thee defcends Say al fhower ; 
The rilis in fofter murmurs flow, 

And brighter bloffoms gem the bower. 


Light Graces drefs’d in flowery wreaths, 
And tiptoe Joys their hands combine ; 
And Love his {weet contagion breathes, 
And laughing dances round thy thrine. 
Warm with new life the glittering 
throngs, 
On quivering fin and ruftling wing, 
Delighted join their votive fongs, 
And hail thee, Goddess of the Spring ! 
DARWIN’S BOT. GAR. 
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In the Senate of the United States, 
May 15, 1798, it was refolved, That the 
Secretary of the Senate be directed to 
write to all fuch Senators as are abfent 
without leave, or whofe leave ew 
has expired ; requefting their i jate 
attendance. 


Jolegh Hopkinton, of Penn( 
on, ylvania, 
Commiffioner for holding a treaty with 
the Oneida Indians. 

Winthrop Sargent, of the North-Wef- 
tern Territory, Governor of the Miffifippi 
Territory. 


John Steel, of Virginia, Secretary of 
ditto. © 


Peter Bruin, of the Mififippi 
Territory, fecond Judge of ditto. 
Daniel Tilton, of New Hampthire, 


third J ef ditto. 
pods, Lasky of Pennfylvania, fecond 
Mate of a Revenue Cutter. 


Samuel Snow, of Rhode Ifland, Conful 
for Canton in China. 


The following appointments are made 
for the Navy, by the Prefident, with the 
advice and concurrence of the Senate : 

Silas Talbot, of New York. 
—— Sever, of 





Pennsyloania Hospital, 5th mo. 7th, 1798. 
At the eleG@ion held this day, the fol- 


lowing contributors were chofen, 
MANAGERS. 
Jofiah Hewes, Ellifton Perct, 
Samuel Coates, Robert Walp, 
Thomas is James Smith, 
Samuel Clark, ohn 


Lawrence Seckle, Ifrael > 
Pattifon Hartfhorne, Robert Smith, 
Treasurer—Mordecai Lewis. 

The managers met the 14th inftant, 
and eleéted the following contributors, 
PHYSICIANS. 
Thomas Parke, yd Wiftar, 
Benjamin Ruth, Philip 8. Phyfie, and 
William Shippen, Benjamin S. Barton. 
Managers of the Marine and City Hospi- 
tals, May 14, at re 
ames , or ig , 
illiam Dawfon, Caleb Lownes, 
William Jones; Ifaac Price, 
John Watfon, ~ Timothy Paxfon, 
William Linnard, William Pearofe, 
James Wood, John Newbold. ~ 
Dr. James Hall is appointed refident 
Phyfician at the Marine Hofpital, in the 
room of Dr, James Meafe, me nn and 
a gentleman whofe name we have not 
ae ag cm wa Health-officer at the 


We learn that the Hon. Jonathan Trum- 
bull, Efg. was, at a late election in Con- 
neicut, almof unanimoufly eleded Go- 
vernor: and that the freemen not making 


choice of a , the Hon. 
Jon Treadwell, Li. was ele otha 
ce 
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office by the two houfes of the legiflature 
of faid fate. 

An account from Albany, dated May 
ath, flates that William North, Efq. is 
appointed by the executive of New York, 
a Senator of the United States, in the room 
of Jj. S. Hobart, appointed diftri& judge. 

Portland, (Maine,) April 23.—The late 
rains and diffolutions of fhow have pro- 
duced uncommon frefhes in many rivers 
of this diftri@.—On Thurfday, the 21 
int. at Brunfwick falls, twofaw mills, a 
grit mill, and fulling mill were fwept 
away by the inundation. Seven men 
were carried by the flood a confiderable 
diftance ; but fortunately five of them 
efcaped drowning. The other two, we 
are forry to fay, were carried over the 
falls have not fince been heard of. 
At the Ten Mile Falls (fo called,) two 
faw mills and a grift mill were alfo 
fwept away by the Freth,-We hear from 
Standifh, that on the 15th inftant, a Mr. 
Sanborn was met by a dog, who feizing 
him by the knee, flightly wounded him. 
The appearance of the dog with his 
tongue partly out of his mouth, and 
other circumftances, led to apprehen- 
fions of his being mad. Whatever may 
be the effe& of the bite on Mr. Sanborn, 
the confequence has been a great flaugh- 
ter of the canine fpecies in that town, 
in the courfe of the laft week. 

Four hundred and thirty thousand crowns, 
were received at the Bank of the United 
States on the 3d inftant, infiead «f one 
bundred and thirty as ftated in our laft. 

On the of the 21ft alt. there was 
adreadful fire in Wilmington (N. C.) 
which confumed a great part of the town. 

: A large mill, in the vicinity of Lan- 
cafter, containing about 500 barrels of 
flour, was lately confumed by fire. 

On laft Monday evening, about 11 
o’clock, a Fire broke out in Kelfey’s 
Livery Stables, in Church Alley, Phila- 
delphia: Its range was 120 feet in 
length, and extended by the weft wall 
of Fox and Dorfey’s Sugar-Houfe. The 
flames from the Stables afcended above 


' the wall of the faid Sugar- 
Howk, which is feven * ftories high. 
There can be no doubt the oufe 


was faved by its brick walls, which 
are 21 inches thick, and by feventeen 
iron window-fhutters, which were clofed, 
at the time that a fheet of fire was blaz- 
ing for two them. When 
the fituation of the confined as 
they were in the centre of a large number 


of brick houfes and to them, is 
conker, along the ono 


— 
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from total deftru&ion—yet fo it is, that 
no other was done, except to the 
old ftable and a number’ of theds which 
were wholly confumed. In them nine 
or ten. horfes were burnt to death and 
fome carriages were deftroyed. The fire 
is fuppofed to have been accidental. 


= 

A valuable MS. of Virgil, formerly 

~ pene of Daniel sfMeinfius, has 
ately brought to li the Hague, 
and is faid to be, next to the Florentine, 
the oldeft extant. In the catalogue of its 
late proprietor it is entitled Virgilius cum 
Commentariis Sereii MS. 
? — 

MARRIED 

At Greenfield, in Cecil County, Ma- 
ryland, on the 6th inftant, Charles Wm. 
Hartley, Efq. of York-Town, Pennfyl- 
vania, to Mifs Elizabeth Ward, daughter 
4 Mr. Pregrene Ward of the former 
place. 

In this city, on the 12th inftant, by the 
Rev. Mr. Jones, Mr. John Stoddart, mer- 
chant, to Mifs Rebecca Afhton, both of 
Philadelphia. 

— 
DIED 

At Bofton, on the 5th inftant, Jonathan 
Mafon, Efq. aged 134 

At New-York, lately, Mr. James Jones, 
(of that place) brother of the late Dr. 
John Jones, of this city. 
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FROM THE EDITORS. 


We are highly gratified by the notice 
which literary gentlemen have taken of 
our mifcellany. We need not mention 
the affiftance we have derived from thofe 
of Philadelphia; nor need we remind 
our readers that we have been favoured 
with feveral admired pieces from New 
Jerfey and Delaware; but in this num- 
ber we have one from a correfpondent 
in New-England—the well-known Bert 
HEspry. 


Lyfander’s. “ on Theatric 


Exhibitions,”—the Moral Effay of “A 
Villager,” and other favours, will appear 
in our next number. 

The fatisfattion exprefied by our 
Patrons on receiving our 
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